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YOU-Mr. Dealer, want a good Seller— 


agood profit and satisfied customers 


YOU GET ALL THREE 
IF YOU HANDLE THE 


PYRAMID 


WARM AIR HEATERS 


The heaters that are constructed on the 
principle that the best is the cheapest. The 
PYRAMID WARM AIR HEATERS are 
made and finished throughout in our own 
works and foundry by skilled mechanics, 
and we guarantee them to be of the best 
material, perfect in workmanship, finish 
and operation. They are constructed with 
smooth surfaces, perfect fitting deep cup 
joints and all parts are made to withstand 
the great heating power of the heater. 
These merits together with many features 
make the PYRAMID WARM AIR HEAT- 
ERS stand out as the best in their class. 


this off, our proposition will interest you. 








| 
] 
| 
| 





“a 


The PYRAMID GRATE, which is shown through sectional illustration herewith, is an exclusive feature of the 
PYRAMID WARM AIR HEATERS. The grate as you sce it is in its elevated position. This causes the fuel to 


be rolled to the outside, forcing the red hot fuel directly against the side or radiating surface of the heater. 
How about having the agency for the PYRAMID WARM AIR HEATERS? 
Write today for our latest catalog which describes the PYRAMID WARM AIR HEATERS in full. Do not put 


FOREST CITY FOUNDRY AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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dal FLUES. nai to Smoke and Soot are ¢ PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
NO RUST! - NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! 





THE 
ONLY 
REAL 


RUST 
PROOF 
RANGE 


RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
715 INDIANA ST. 
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Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 
and if you haven't already done so, you'd better join now--- 


pe there is a chance. Get “‘in” on the 


which is called the ‘ ‘fool aaae furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 
tinskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 
to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


out of every user. 


Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 


School Board. 


FILLS 
| tl 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 





Take a straight tip from us: 
‘* FRONT RANE Club’? might mean to you ina business 


way, wriie to us, and find out. 


would make the dealer’s work easy ‘if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 
superior article like the FRONT PANE Steel 
Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 
in them, calling attention to the FRONT 
Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
will make the name of the FRONT BANE Steci 
Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace. 
Good bye! We’ re going 
home [FRONTRANE is 


If you don’t know what the too hot for us. 





Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. ¥ 


i TRADE MARK 
St. Louis, Mo. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PROMINENT among the causes of breaking down in 
business is an overload of credit accounts. The rea- 
son is that there is always an element of 
risk in carrying such accounts—greater 
or less according to the commercial rat- 
In other words, 


Cultivate 
Cash Sales. 
ing of the customer. 
so long as the money remains uncollected, its pay- 
ment is subject to all the accidents and uncertainties 
to which flesh is heir. One’s best customer may lose 
all he owns in a tornado or a raid on his stocks in 
Wall Street. He may turn out to be a defaulter who 
squanders his own and the bank’s funds in fruitless 
speculation. If he holds an executive position at a 
high salary, he may have an extravagant wife who 
spends all he earns. A day may come when he is out 
of employment and unable to meet his obligations. 
Perhaps, a serious injury cripples him and puts an 
end to his earning power. Fire, flood, bankruptcy, 
panic, or disaster in some other form may wipe out 
his resources and with them the means wherewith 
to pay his account at the hardware store. 

Viewed in this perspective, no credit account is ali- 
solutely safe unless enough collateral is deposited in 
the keeping of the dealer to guarantee it against non 
payment when due. 
without such collateral are equivalent to a loan with 
out security. The retailer assumes all the risk in- 
cident to such a transaction. While the individual 
amounts of these credits may be comparatively small, 
their aggregate reaches a sum which no banker would 
dream of releasing from his vaults under the same 
conditions. Practically, the only class of customers 
who, by the nature of their income, are forced to buy 
on a credit basis are the farmers. 


Indeed, goods delivered on credit 


But they, as a 
tule, are willing to give security in the shape of nego 
tiable paper—at least when the bills total a figure big 
enough to warrant it. 

The facts, then, are so plain that every hardware 
dealer who has credit accounts on his books ought to 
make a special effort to cultivate cash sales in order to 
offset them. Let him spend a little time in determin- 
ing what proportion of his stock goes out on credit 
deliveries. He should know what relation this pro- 
portion bears to the capital which he has invested in 
his business. He has certain fixed charges to meet 
aS wages, rent or taxes, lights, heat, advertising, per- 
sonal expenses, family necessities, and the like. In 
addition, his own indebtedness to manufacturers and 
jobbers must be paid on time if he is successfully to 
The profits which are locked 


Continue in business. 
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up in credit accounts are not available for these pur 
poses. Therefore, it becomes imperative for him 
either to reduce his credit accounts to the lowest pos 
sible minimum or to increase his cash sales to an ex 
tent sufficient to afford protection against the risk of 
failure. 

SCIENTISTS tell us that our primitive ancestors lived 
Very little daylight ever penetrated to the 
their 


In Caves, 


farther recesses of dens. They 


Light and had no window glass nor electric lamps 
Business. yor hardware stores. Whatever barter 


ing they did was carried on in the open 
air where the rudely tanned hides and war clubs and 
trinkets could be seen under the broad glare of the 
sun. “We, their twentieth century descendants, have 
no excuse for imitating their crude methods nor dupli 
cating the gloom of their caves. Since it is imprac 
ticable to take goods out into the street for every sale, 
the retailer should so organize his store as to have a 
maximum of daylight in which to show his wares to 
intending purchasers. 

There is no necessity for excluding the light of day 
from the merchandise of the retailer, unless it chances 
to consist chiefly of non-advertised brands. In that 
circumstance, the less conspicuous it is the more op 
portunity there will be to foist it upon unsuspecting 
customers. (Goods of quality need light to disclose 
their merit. The more light is thrown upon them the 
easier it is to sell them. Consequently, the hardware 
merchant should keep the upper part of his front 
To do 


this, he must fix his window displays gn such a man 


windows clear from obstruction of every kind 
ner as not to shut out too much light. There is no 
sense or advantage in filling the window space from 
top to bottom with articles and placards which ob 
scure the interior of the store 

It cannot be said too often that we are creatures of 
environment. We react to the prevailing influence of 


our surroundings. The store which always has a twi 
light haze during the day gives a blurred effect to 
everything in it. This, in turn, dims the appeal of the 
merchandise to the customer and reduces the glow ot 
The faint half-light 


strains the eyes and thus deepens the discomfort of 


his buying desire to neutral tints. 


the patron to the disadvantage of the salesman 
One’s impulse is to hurry 
out of it as quickly as possible Che instinct of all 


Whence, the 


“Truly the 


gloomy shop is depressing. 


life is toward the light. ancient maker 


light 


of proverbs was moved to exclaim: 














is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun!” It is of no avail, then, to ignore 
the facts of nature when dealing with men and women. 
Let the merchant keep his store flooded with light 
and he will have at his command a potent charm 
“Turning, for them who pass, the common dust 


Of servile opportunity to gold.” 








SEVENTY-FIve banks of New York City have pledged 
themselves to make loans on the four per cent Liberty 
Bonds at the same rate of interest paid 

A Proof of ©” these securities by the Government. 
Patriotism. |‘urthermore, they have agreed that such 
loans will not be permitted to interfere 
with any borrower's regular line of credit. They urge 
every bank in the United States to follow their exam- 
ple. When it these New York 
banks can get six per cent for the use of their money 


is considered that 


day in and day out, their concerted action is a proof of 
patriotism which the most captious critic cannot re- 
fute. 








HeENr1 Bercson, member of the Institute, Professor 
at the College de France, and philosopher of world- 
wide fame, wrote with much seriousness 
a book, entitled, “Laughter: An Essay 
on the Meaning of the Comic.” He 
studied this product of the emotion of 
man with the same pains that a chemist takes torisolate 
the elements of a compound in his laboratory. At 
first, it gives one an uncanny feeling to learn that so 


The Smile 
Is Gainful. 


impulsive an expression of one’s inner self should be- 
come a matter of dissection. It seems almost as much 
an invasion of one’s personality as gathering a baby’s 
tears for analysis or measuring the energy expended in 
the sigh of contentment with which a woman yields 
herself to her lover’s arms. 

Deliberately to say that the smile is gainful sounds 
a desecration. It might be likened to taking a man off 
his guard to pick his pocket. It is, perhaps, comparable 
with an undertaker’s passing out his business cards at 
a wedding breakfast. The reason for our recoiling 
from it is that we have more or less unconsciously 
trained ourselves under the tutelage of what, for want 
of a better term, may be called dualism—a divorcing 
of meat and bread from thought and emotion. Im- 
pervious membranes appear to separate the diverse 
lobes of the brain wherein are distilled the essences of 
smiles and tears and merchandising and laughter. 
Wherefore, an instinct, wrought from the fiber of 
many impressions, causes us to shrink from seeking to 
turn smiles into profits. 

Such impressions, however, come from a wrong 
ethic of life itself. Existence is a continuous process ; 
not a series of unrelated episodes. The same faculties 
of the mind and heart operate in all its circumstances. 
That is to say, we do not bring one set of faculties in- 
to action for dealing in hardware and an entirely dif- 
ferent set for affairs in general. Our judgment of 
fitness, utility, service, appearance, and agreeableness 
is the same in substance for all objects, though not al- 
ways the same in degree. 

There is no reason, then, in the nature of man why 
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the selling of a pound of nails or a washing machine 
should be made a solemn function. Indeed, the mer- 
chant who wears an air of gravity in such transactions 
is less likely to sell as much hardware as the dealer who 
is genial and friendly. In the latter case, a sort of 
kinship is established with the customer which juts 
him at his ease and disposes him to buy more freely; 
The dealer who knows how to smile and laugh 
ing the course of the day’s business possesses the magic 


iur- 


of salesmanship, because, in the words of Professor 
Bergson, the direction of laughter “is to the intelli- 
gence pure and simple. This intelligence, however, 
must always remain in touch with other intelligences, 
However spontaneous it seems, laughter al- 
ways implies a kind of secret freemasonry, or even 
complicity, with other laughters, real or imaginary. 
. . Laughter must answer to certain requirements 
of life in common. It must have a social significance.” 
Boldly, therefore, let us proclaim that the smile is 
gainful; that laughter, through its appeal to intelli- 
gence,-may be made an aid to profits ; that there is noth- 
ing base nor sordid in thinking of these things as busi- 
ness assets, for business itself is also part of life. The 
merchant who decides to use the smile and the laugh as 
helps in selling may be a bit ungainly at first and, per- 
haps, painfully conscious of play-acting. But in the 
end he will have acquired a habit precious beyond 
measure to himself physically, mentally, and socially. 








WE OFTEN marvel at the countless combinations of 
words which have been made from the scant material 
of the alphabet. Every emotion from 
the glee of a child to the grief of a man 
can be wrought into speech out of its 
Usually the spoken 
The 
reason is that speech is aided by the play of light in 
the eyes, the smile on the lips, or the movement of 
But the printed word of an advertisement 
can also be made expressive. There are forms of type 
which fit the thought of the printed word and enhance 


Pick Right 

Type Faces. 
twenty-six letters. 

word is more eloquent than the printed word. 


the hands. 


its significance just as there are gestures which fit the 
idea of the spoken word and deepen its appeal. Thus, 
by way of negative example, it would be as absurd 
to print Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” in 16-point 
heavy capitals on the pages of a book as it would be 
to make impassioned gestures when speaking of 4 
bushel of potatoes. 

The primary appeal of type is through the eye. If 
the eye pleasing from the 
printed words, the brain will be disposed to take a 
friendly interest in the ideas which the type is intended 
to convey. If, on the contrary, the type is of such a 
nature as to put too much of a strain on the eye, either 


receives a impression 


by reason of its smallness or of its excessive variety. 
you offend the brain and your message goes “‘g]immer- 
ing through the dream of things that were.” !n most 
cases your text can be made more readable and, to that 
extent, more persuasive by cutting out needless words. 
A medley of type faces and a superabundance of em- 
phasis in black among light-faced type defeat your 
intention by distracting from, rather than fixing the 
attention upon, the substance of your advertisement. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES, 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








‘There is something very beautiful in the softening 
intivence of years on human character. While it is 
truc that age is sometimes peevish, it is oftener truc 
that men who have started on the down-hill stretch 
of life present their golden-ripe side to view, like a 
rich) apple that has mellowed on the tree and taken its 
complexion from the sunshine that matures and beau- 
tifies everything in this lovely world. 

x * x 

‘red M. Huggins, on one of his trips from Texas 
into New Orleans, went shopping in the old French 
quarter and he tells this experience: 

“Here, sir,” said the antique dealer, displaying a 
huge sword to Fred; “ever see anything more inter- 
That’s Balaam’s sword.” 
said Huggins. 


esting than that? 
“But, my good man, that cannot be,” 
“Balaam never had a sword. He only wished for 
one.” 
“Quite right, sir,” 


said the dealer. “This is the one 


he wished for!” 


It’s quite a time since I heard from my good friend, 
Charles Forsyth, of the Mericen Cutlery Company. 
who has been president of the “Old Guard” Southern 
Hardware Traveling Salesmen. So, the letter which 
came from him today got a heart-warming welcome. 
He tells me that one of his old customers came within 
an ace of tricking him by a device dear to the soul of 
traveling men. The customer asked him to stay over 
and show the line, but he so over-bought that my 
friend never even sent in the order. On Charlie's next 
visit to the store, the dealer was in New York buying 
goods, and his wife met him with: 

“Good morning, Mr. Forsyth. Where are those 
goods Julius bought from you last trip?” 

“That’s just what I came in to see Julius about,” 
he replied. “I think he bought too many goods.” 

“Oh,” 


mers, 


she returned, ‘there’s no pleasing you drum 
If we do buy goods, you kick and if we don't 
buy goods, you kick.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “we are a hard lot.” 

The creditors got 10 cents on the dollar and Brother 
Forsyth is patting himself on the back. 


* 


Frank Harrison came up from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the other day and in the sleeping car the boys 
were telling funny tales but none of them told as 
good a one as Frank did when he related the follow- 
ing story: 

Pat, an Englishman, and a Scotchman were relating 
their escapes from being killed. 

The Englisman said: “While I was engaged in re- 
Pairing a spire in London the other day, and when | 
was about half way up the building I missed my foot- 
ing and down I fell and was nearly killed.” 

The Scotchman started: “While I and a few other 
chaps were cutting trees, a couple of months ago, one 
of the trees, a very big one, fell on top of me and 


crushed me to the ground, and it’s a miracle I was not 


killed.” 
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Then Pat’s turn came to tell about his escape, and 
he began: “The other day, while | was mending the 
top of a house, | fell off a 20-foot ladder.” 

“Horrible!” said the Scotchman. “You must have 
been near killed ?”’ 

“Ah! no,” replied Pat, calmly. “I was not hurt in 
the least.” 

“How’s that?’ asked the Scotchman. 
have 


“T'll tell you, then,” said Pat. “I couldn't 


been very much hurt as I| only fell off the first step 


of it.” 


Charlie Graham, since he has laid off the onerous 
duties as president of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturcrs’ Association, is just as modest as ever and 
while one of his guests at a dinner party the other 
evening spoke of inquiring minds, Charlie narrated 
this one: 

Picking her way daintily through the locomotive 
works, a young woman visitor viewed the huge oper- 
ations with awe. Finally she turned to a young man 
who was showing her through and asked, “What is 
that big thing over there?” 

“That's a locomotive boiler,” he replied. 

She puckered her brows. “And what do they boil 
locomotives for?” 

“To make the locomotive tender.” 

And the young man from the office never smiled. 

* * a 

I’. S. Kretsinger is still as vigorous as when he 
built his farming tool factory at fort Madison, lowa. 
The day he doesn’t get in his eighteen holes at golf 
must be very severe weather. He tells this little story 
about one of his favorite grandchildren at [-vanston. 
The little fellow, clad in his flannel pajamas, was on 
his knee saying his bedtime prayer. But he was so 
sleepy that the drowsy “Now I lay me” broke off in 
the middle. 
down to murmured the 


“Now [| lay me sleep,” 


youngster, “I pray the Lord—my soul—to keep 


“35 * prompted his mother. 
“Tf,” continued the little fellow, with a strange as 


sociation of ideas—“If he hollers, let him go.  [*enie, 


Meenie, Minie, Mo.” 


[ have a horror of saying anything which sounds 


like preaching. Life is solemn enough at times with- 


out putting on the funereal countenance of a profes 


sional moralist. It is not, then, as a preachment but 


rather as friendly hint that | reprint: 
The Question. 
Were the whole world as good as vou—not an atom better 
Were it just as pure and true, 
Just as true and pure as you: 
Just as strong in faith and works 
Just as free from crafty quirks; 
\ll extortion, all deceit; 
Schemes its neighbor to defeat: 
Schemes its neighbors to defraud 
Schemes some culprit to applaud 
Would this world be better? 


If the whole world followed you—followed t the lette 
Would it be a nobler world, 
All deceit and falsehood hurled 
From it altogether: 
Malice, selfishness, and lust 
fanished from beneath the crust 
Covering human hearts from view 
Tell me, if it followed vou, 
Would the world be better? 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS © 











SETTLE DIFFERENCES OF STOVE MEN IN 
ILLINOIS. 


During the week George Mitchell, president, and 
Robert Sloan, secretary, of the Stove Founders’ Na- 
tional Defense Association, were in Chicago for a con- 
ference with Joe Valentine, president; Michael J. 
Kehoe, 1st vice-president, and L. O’Keefe, 2nd vice- 
president, of the International Moulders’ Union of 
North America. The result was that the labor troubles 
at the stove works in Joliet and Aurora, Illinois, were 
satisfactorily adjusted. 


ee 


SAYS DEMAND FOR HIGH GRADE GOODS 
iS STEADILY ON THE INCREASE, 





“I've just returned from a trip over my territory 
and I find that it is much easier to sell high-grade 
goods than ever before in all my experience,” said 
James R. Graves, sales representative in the Chicago 
district for the Detroit Vapor Stove Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, during the course of a visit which he 
paid this week to the offices of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp. The look of contentment 
which comes from successful achievement was evi- 
dence enough of Mr. Grave's sincerity. 

“The farmers have plenty of money this year. They 
are buying high grade goods,’ he said, “whereas 
formerly they were satisfied with less expensive and 
inferior articles. 

“T am strongly of the opinion,” he continued, “that 
this is the beginning of a definite change in favor of 
standardized commodities. The days of obscure, non- 
advertised products are numbered so far as the farm- 
ers of the great Middle West are concerned—provided 
that retail dealers prove themselves wise and pro- 
gressive enough to meet the demand for quality which 
is growing on every hand. 

“Of course,” he added, “I do not mean to say that 
any article will sell itself merely by force of advertis- 
ing, no matter how sterling its worth. The merchant 
and the salesman have a big advantage in the pub- 
licity which prepares the mind of the buyer for a 
favorable consideration of the commodity. but they 
must work to finish the sale. Therefore, it is still 
necessary for them to study the merits and master the 
arguments in behalf of the goods which they handle.” 


“*e- 


ANNOUNCE NOMINEES OF NEW YORK STATE 
STOVE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


At the regular meeting of the Stove Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of New York State at the Hotel Wolcott in 
New York City on Friday evening, October 19th, the 
following were nominated as officers for the 1918 sea- 


son: 








G. D. Pratt, president. 

W. J. Maskiell, 1st vice-president. 

S. C. Krider, 2nd vice-president. 

H. E. Sherwood, 3rd vice-president. 

S. Kallman, treasurer. 

D. F. Biersack, secretary. 

J. W. De Revere, sergeant-at-arms. 

The meeting was pervaded by a strong feeling of 
patriotism. The Association moved to purchase 
four $50.00 Liberty Bonds. Every member present 
also agreed to act as special representative and assist 
the Food Administration in carrying out its plans for 


food conservation. 
“ee 


WAR DEPARTMENT ASKS CO-OPERATION TO 
FILL ORDNANCE CORPS. 


What is sometimes called “the Army behind the 
Army” is so vitally necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war that our Government is seeking the 
aid of the most influential trade journals in the in- 
dustries of the country to help obtain recruits for this 
branch of the service. The appended letter is pub- 
lished with the suggestion that hardwaremen take a 
personal interest in promoting the campaign of the 
War Department: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
In replying refer to No. 326.12/1264. 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1917. 
Iditor AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Sir: I am directed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
invite your co-operation in the work of bringing to 
full strength the necessary quota of men for the En- 
listed Ordnance Corps of the National Army. Skilled 
men in a great many different lines of trade are urgent- 
ly needed at this time. 

Speaking as you do, authoritatively in your position 
as editor, to the most representative and progressive 
elements in the trade you represent, you can be of 
tremendous assistance to the Government in this time 





of national pulling together. 

Unless the man in the front line trench has the help 
and skilled co-operation of specialists behind him, his 
work is seriously hampered. Then, too, it is to the 
best interest of the nation that each man does the work 
for which he is best fitted, thus saving the Government 
a long period of instruction, and also greatly increas- 
ing his own chances for advancement in rank. 

We enclose with this letter a brief résumé of the 
work and general information about the Enlisted Ord- 
nance Corps of the National Army, with the request 
that in the earliest available issue of your valued pub- 
lication, you make announcement concerning it, with 
special reference to the men in the particular line of 
trade your publication represents. 

A great many men who are experts in their lines 
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will wish to make a sacrifice for the Government and 
take less pay to become non-commissioned officers in 
the Ordnance Corps of the National Army. The Ord- 
nance Corps has been called “The Army behind the 
Army.” 

sy bringing the facts in this letter and the enclosed 
circular to the attention of your subscribers, you will 
be serving the best interests of your subscribers, and, 
at the same time, will be of great service to the Gov- 
ernment. The method of presentation we leave to 
your good judgment, so long as it conforms to the 
facts incorporated in the circular, which are formu- 
lated with the purpose of carrying the Selective Serv- 
ice Law to its logical conclusion and increasing effi- 
ciency. 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, | 


am, Very sincerely yours, 
F. A. RoGers, 
Captain, Ordnance Department, U.S. R. 
INFORMATION TO APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTED 


ORDNANCE CORPS. 
eet What It Is. _ : 
The Enlisted Ordnance Corps, National Army, into 


which the Ordnance Enlisted Reserve Corps has been 
merged, is charged with the supply, maintenance and 
repair of all cannon and artillery vehicles and equip- 
ment; all machines for the service and maneuver of 
artillery ; all small arms, ammunition, harness, motor 
trucks, motor cycles, tractors and railroad cars; in 
fact, it is the Army behind the Army commonly known 
as “Service of the Rear.” 
Type of Men Wanted. 

There is a place for practically every man who 

Ma- 


chinists, mechanics, plumbers, painters, carpenters, 


knows a trade in the Enlisted Ordnance Corps. 


canvas workers, auto mechanics, saddlers, blacksmiths 
and wheelwrights are especially needed at this time. 
Applicants must be between 18 and 40 years, citi- 
zens or declarants, and be able to speak, read and write 
the English language, should have no absolute de- 
pendents, and must be able to pass a physical exam- 
ination conforming to that prescribed for the Regular 


Army. 
: Place and Type cf Service. 

lf accepted for enlistment, men will ordinarily be 
sent to an arsenal school for a period of instruction, on 
completion of which they will be assigned to detach- 
ments, units or organizations, with ultimate service 
abroad. Previous military training, while preferable, 
is not essential, as men will continue the work which 
they pursue in civil life. 

Pay and Grade. 

In view of the importance of their work a large 
number of men will serve as non-commissioned offi- 
cers. Original enlistment is required as private, but 
later courses of training or special qualifications quickly 
lead to higher grades. Pay ranges from $30 to $97.20 
a month, depending upon demonstrated ability and 
place of service. Men enlist for duration of war only. 

Free quarters, rations, clothing, bedding, medical at 
tendance, etc., are provided. 

Relation to the Draft. 

Men registered under the Selective Service Law may 
voluntarily enlist prior to the posting of their names 
by their Local Boards. No man who has been called 


0 appear for physical examination is eligible for en- 
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In 


case such men do enlist the department under which 


listment in any branch of the military service. 


they have enlisted will be requested to discharge them 
and direct them to report to their local boards. 
How to Enlist. 

Get application blank by writing to Chief of Ord- 
nance, Enlisted Personnel Division, Washington, D. C. 
Fill it out, return to Chief of Ordnance, and if there 
is an opening for you at the time, authorization will be 
sent you to enlist at the nearest recruiting station, and 
if accepted there, free transportation will be provided 
to place of service. 

iinet 


HERE IS WHAT YOU BUY WITH YOUR 
FIFTY DOLLAR LIBERTY BOND. 


A Liberty Bond is like knowledge—you can spend 
it for your country and have it at the same time. 

\s a citizen of America it is your money which the 
With your 


$50 Liberty Bond you buy the following necessities: 


Government pays out to fight for liberty. 


You buy enough ether or chloroform to anaesthetize 
250 or more wounded soldiers during operations. 

You buy twenty-five treatments of antitetanic serum 
for gunshot wounds, which, untreated, might develop 
lockjaw. 

You buy three Springfield rifles. 
You buy 1,500 rounds of ammunition. 
You buy food for one soldier for 150 days. 
You buy enough smallpox vaccine to make 500 sol 
diers immune from that scourge. 

You buy a base hospital laboratory. 

You buy fifty 

You buy four 


gallons of peroxide of hydrogen. 
gallons of tincture of iodine. 
Look over the above list, decide upon the things that 
you would particularly like to buy for your country, 
and then buy a $50 Liberty bond for each of those 
things. That's all you have to do. Uncle Sam will 
do the rest. 

And remember 

While you are buying those things, which will help 
win the war and defeat the Kaiser, you are also buying 
peace and content for your mind, the consciousness of 
having done your bit for America, and 

You are buying something of solid value for your 
self, 

_ e+ 

GETS UNITED STATES PATENT RIGHTS. 

Amable Oliver Patenaude, Timmins, Ontario, Can 
ada, assignor of one-half to Joseph LBerim, 1 immins, 
Ontario, Canada, has been granted United States pat 
ent right, under number 1,243,441, for a stovepipe de 


scribed herewith: 
































A device of the 
y > f clas lescribed 
{ 1 v4 1 i i tit ‘ 
WM 9 4 | omprising in com 
~——_£ ination a coupling 
| EH o 1,243,441 }} member, and stove 
- 4 +4 pipe ection 
4 pons there ry, the 
coupling member comprising two sections joined avonet 
joint and having their outer ends screw threaded d the ad 
jacent ends of the stove pipe sections bein corre rdingl 
screw threaded, the screw threads of the coupling member sec 
tions and of the stove pipe sections bearing elation to 
one another and to the bay onet joint that the rotation f the 
sections of the coupling member in coupling or uncoupli 
said sections are also coupling and uncounl respectivel 


said member and the stove pipe section 
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COOK STOVE HAS TWO FUNCTIONS— 
HEATING STOVE BUT ONE. 





A heating stove has but one function to perform, 
while a range or cook has two—that is, to cook and 
bake. This is the important point brought out by the 
Germer Stove Company in their catalog. Cooking is 
very simple. Most any piece of iron with a fire under 
it and some means of controlling the fire can do this, 
but even here a good damper system is desirable on 
account of economy of fuel. The main thing to be 
considered with regard to cooking is to see that the 
flues are so arranged that the full cooking top is avail- 
able. A sheet flue guarantees this. 

In baking, however, is where the fine points of con- 
struction are demonstrated, and where careful atten- 
tion and thought must be exercised. In considering 
this there are three factors of first importance to be 
considered—dampers, firebox and flues. 

Upon the dampers depend the control, and upon 
the control depends the combustion, and upon the 
combustion depends. the efficiency and economy. 
There must be dampers for ordinary draft and for 
extraordinary draft either to make the oven respond 
to a desire for a quick change of oven temperature or 
to overcome a sluggish draft of the chimney. There 
must be dampers for ordinary checks and for ex- 
traordinary checks, either to make the oven respond 
quickly to desired fall of oven temperature or for the 
quick control of a fire which has become too hot from 
oversight. There must be a reservoir damper, if the 
stove is desired with a reservoir, by which the heat is 
not pocketed nor the draft impeded as it passes 
through the reservoir casing. 

The firebox must be large in order to give a good 
body of fire so as to last. Every time fresh fuel is 
placed upon the fire it not only deadens the fire but 
allows a cold draft to enter the flues and retards, pos- 
sibly chills, the oven. 

The flues should be large, not only to give the draft 
dampers full chance to operate but to allow of a slow- 
er circulation around oven, giving the heat greater 
opportunity of radiating into oven. Where possible 
the flues should be full sheet, without any divisions, 
on top, back and bottom. This heats the oven plates 
evenly, and creates a quick, even baker. The two 
oven doors in the cook construction allow a sheet flue 
on top, but at back and bottom is the return flue, that 
is, going down one side and coming back at the other 
to the smoke pipe. 

Grates and linings should be considered. Both 
should be heavy. The grates should be so constructed 
as to allow the draft free access to all parts of the 
fuel. The linings should be carefully ventilated on 
both face and rear. The oven should always be ven- 
tilated to carry away the moisture and odors. It 
should be large and square, or nearly so. It is always 
well to verify the given oven measurements. 

Another point about a range or cook is its weight. 
Weight means durability, and a light, cheap range will 
last only so long as the iron will resist the heat, 
and having less amount of iron it will resist a shorter 

time. Of course a heavy range might have the weight 
illy distributed and not last, but this is very improbable 
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in the light of the high advancement of range con- 
struction. 

After the efficiency comes appearance, and this is 
largely a matter of personal taste. However, as a 
rule a range or cook should be attractive, something 
that would be a pride to the owner, yet not over 
ornamented so that the care of it would be a burden 

The Radiant Home line of Ranges and Cook Stoves 
cheerfully and _ willingly invites most searching 
scrutiny in the full confidence that it will meet all the 
requirements that a good construction demands. The 
system of combustion and control has been developed 
through many patient years of study and experiefice, 
the weight is good and well distributed, the ornamen- 
tation is neither flashy or low, and is exceedingly at- 
tractive. And back of all that can be seen, felt and 
reasoned stands the solid reputation of a house that 
has been actively engaged in the business for several 
generations. Catalog can be obtained by addressing 
the Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, or 
364 River Street, Chicago. 


oe 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE COLLECTS CATALOGS. 





With a view to increasing its service to American 
manufacturers and exporters, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., has sent 
out a notice through its official publication, Commerce 
Reports, asking that catalogs be forwarded to its Re- 
search Division. Many firms, including several hard- 
ware concerns, have already complied with the re- 
quest; and catalogs both for home and foreign trade 
are being received daily. 

Catalogs will be classified and catalogued in per- 
manent form, in order that they may be readily ac- 
cessible. The collection will be open within the Bu- 
reau for reference to anyone who desires to examine 
it. The object of the collection is to aid in the work 
of the Bureau in both its internal and external rela- 
tions. In its internal relations the collection is de- 
signed to serve as a direct aid to Americans connected 
in any way with foreign and domestic commerce. 

It will be of service in the answering of numerous 
inquiries received from all parts of the United States 
and from abroad in regard to manufactured products, 
etc., and its usefulness for the after-the-war period, 
when the foreign trade of the world must be reorgan- 
ized, rebuilt, and extended, already appears to be dem- 
onstrated. 

Catalogs for distribution in foreign countries, and 
printed in foreign languages, have a distinct technical 
value and will solve many questions raised about let- 
ters written in foreign languages. It is hoped that all 
new editions of catalogs will be sent to the Research 
Division of the Bureau upon publication, in order that 
the collection may be kept as nearly up to date as pos- 
sible. 


— ~o 

Is your newspaper ad merely a business card or is 
it a sales-producer in every sense of the word? Send 
in a specimen and let us review it. Our helpful sug- 
gestions will enable you to prepare ads that will bring 
the readers to your store. 
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The Royal Enameling Company, 316 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, is building a machine shop, 76x100 
feet at Desplaines to cost $18,000. 

The Mechanics’ Tool Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 by E. G. Goudy, Charles Bridge, and H. W. 
Kenway. 

The Miami Tool and Die Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000 
by George E. Keller, Milton Stern, Arthur E. Leen 
and August F. Diers. 

A three-story building, measuring 75x140 feet and 
costing about $50,000, will shortly be erected by the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, as an addition to their warehouse. 

The Arthur Daniels Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has been chartered with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in tools. The incorporators are 
Arthur Daniels, Samuel Elfenbeim and others. 


IMPLEMENT MAKERS AGAIN 
MEET IN CHICAGO. 


DECIDE TO 


At the closing business session of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association in Chicago on Friday, Octo- 
ber 19th, the members again decided to hold their 
next convention in Chicago. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: 


President—C. S. BrantTInGHAM, Rockford, Iili- 
nois. 

Chairman Executive Committee—G. A. RANNEY, 
Chicago. 


Executive Committee—H. M. WA tis, Racine, Wis- 
consin; WiLL1AM Brack, Louisville, Kentucky; F. G. 
ALLEN, Moline, Illinois ;-R. V. Boarp, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; WiLtarp E. Carr, Richmond, Indiana. The 
twelve vice-presidents were all re-elected. 

On the evening of the 19th, the Association held a 
banquet at the Congress Hotel, at which Joseph Dain, 
the retiring president, acted as toastmaster. 





COMMERCIAL ATTACHE FROM AUSTRALIA 
IS TOURING THE COUNTRY. 


In order that American manufacturers and others 
interested in foreign trade may have an opportunity of 
discussing the important features of our trade with 
Australia, Commercial Attaché Philip B. Kennedy, 
who has returned to the United States, is making a 
tour of the chief factory states, as far west as St. Louis. 








Mr. Kennedy spent a week at the New York district 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, then for several days was in Washington, and 
has now returned to New York, where he will remain 
His proposed itinerary from that 
point will be as follows: Boston, October 29 and Oc- 
tober 30, at district office; Cleveland, October 31 to 


until October 28. 


November 3, at co-operative office (including one day 
in Akron) ; Detroit, November 5 and November 6, at 
the Board of Trade; Chicago, November 7 to Novem- 
ber 10, at district office; and St. Louis, November 12, 
at district office, arriving the middle of November in 
Washington, where he may be reached for a time at the 
Department of Commerce. 


oo 


BOARD INCREASES CONSERVATION LIST. 


karly in the week the War Trade Board made pub 
lic an important extension of the list of articles on 
the “Conservation List” and the list of articles which 
require license for exports. The “Conservation List” 
is made up of those things required in the United 
States for the prosecution of the war. License for 
the export of these commodities is granted only when 
it is proven that their removal from this country will 
bring them into use for direct war purpose or for the 
manufacture of things needed in the United States. 
List” 


embrace a wide range of the metals which have become 


The articles appended to the “Conservation 


so important in modern munitions, such as copper, 
bronze, tin, nickel, chromium, manganese, vanadium 
and their alloys, and many specified items such as fin 
ished hardware articles containing more than 10 per 
cent of copper, solder, plumbago, etc. 


—- ee -——__ —_ 


PRODUCTION OF WHITE LEAD FOR 1916 
SHOWS DECREASE. 


Statistics of the white lead production of the United 
States in 1916, showing a decline over the previous 
year, have been compiled by the United States Geo 
logical Survey of Department of the Interior. The 
output of dry white lead was 32,838 short tons, worth 
$4,714,343, as compared to 33,907 tons, worth $3,513, 
856 in 1915. The production of white lead, which 
was ground in oil, was 96,041 tons, worth $16,560,137, 
as against 122,194 tons, worth $15,879, 835 in the pre 
vious year. The total output of thus 
showed a loss of 27,122 tons or over 17 per cent in 
quantity, but a gain of $1,880,789, or nearly 10 per 
The annual report of one of the largest 
white 


white lead 


cent in value. 
white lead producers says: 
lead sold was the lowest in many years, due in part 
perhaps to the activity of competitors but chiefly to 
the checking of consumption by the high prices not 
only of white lead but of linseed oil and everything 
entering into the cost of painting, including wages.” 


“The tonnage of 
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PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
LIVELY AND HELPFUL MEETINGS. 


The regular monthly meetings of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Hardware Dealers Association, the latest of 
which was held last night at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, are producing profitable results 
for the dealers who belong to that organization. The 
motto of the Association is: “Membership is the key 
to sociability, friendship, All three of 
these desirable treasures are unlocked to the hard- 
waremen who take part in the gatherings of the Asso- 
Sociability leads to friend- 


business.” 


ciation every four weeks. 
ship and the combination of the two is good for busi- 
ness, 

Last night’s meeting of the Association was fruit- 
ful in valuable information which grew out of the 
fertile soil of the Question Box. This source of help- 
ful knowledge was in charge of Mr. Smith of Wil- 
merding Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who did excellent work in developing and an- 
swering queries. Charles W. Scarborough, the en- 
ergetic secretary of the organization, contrives to keep 
things humming between meetings, so that the mem- 
bers are always looking forward to something worth 
while at the coming sessions. 

Next Friday evening, November 2nd, the enterpris- 
ing and alert Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association will give what is described in an attrac- 
tive, two-color announcement as “a real genuine hon- 
est-to-goodness banquet” on the Hotel Chatham roof, 
at which not less than 200 are expected to be present. 
The men who are making the arrangements are Louis 
J. Heckler, Theodore Backoefer, George H. Klauss, 
iH. P. Heighley and Walter IF’. McQuiston. This com- 
mittee declares that the one desire of its members is 
to make the guests feel at home. With this purpose 
in mind, prospective banqueters are advised to leave 
their dress suits at home and wear an ordinary busi- 
ness suit. Of course, this means that no ladies will 
to be present. 

The speakers of the evening will be the Honorable 
M. Clyde Kelly, lovingly designated on the program as 
“Our Mutual Friend,” and Roy F. Soule. An entice- 
ment difficult to resist is the promise that “the eats” 
will consist of “real grub.” A postscript added to the 
program says: “Don't swipe the Song Books when you 
come. We expect to give them to you anyway for 
Souvenirs when you go.” 

—— 


MAKES GOOD IN HIS NEW CAPACITY. 


In the two months that E. I’. Moody has been sales 
manager for Barney & Berry, Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, he has proven indisputably his 
Mr. Moody has for 
the past twenty years been associated with the steel 


especial fitness for the position. 


products business, and his advanced ideas on selling 
reflect the company’s high standard of manufacture. 
The makers of the famous Barney & Berry Ice and 


Roller Skates report an unusually early and heavy 


demand and their plant is working day and night in 
order to keep up with the needs of the trade. 
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ANNOUNCE PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION OF 
KENTUCKY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


J. M. Stone, Sturgis, Kentucky, secretary of the 
Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ .Asso 
ciation, has just sent out a 64-page prospectus and 
program of the Eighteenth Annual Convention and 
Exhibition of the Association, which is to be held in 
Lexington, Kentucky, on October 30th and 31st, No 
vember 1st and 2nd, with headquarters at the Phoenix 
Hotel. 
Club, Denny B. Goode, has promised that the city will 


The secretary of the Lexington Commercial 


co-operate in every way to make the convention a suc- 
cess, and the Honorable W. P. Kimball of Lexington 
will deliver the address of welcome. The program 
outlined is as follows: 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30TH. 
Enrollment of Members. 
Payment of Dues. 
Formal Opening of Convention. 
Song, “America.” 
Invocation. 


9:00 A, M. 
10:00 A.M. 


Response. 

if ee ee ee ee W. Hi. Funk, President. 

tee ee “The Exhibit Future.” 
C. S. Darnaby, Lexington, and A. T. Byron, 
Owingsville. 

12:00 M. Adjournment for Lunch. 


Entire afternoon will be given over to the exhibitors. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31ST. 
Cisart Lecture... .6.css. ...Herbert P. Sheets. 
This lecture, illustrated by chart, will show the 
condition of the retail hardware business in the 
United States. The information having been 
gathered directly from the hardware men, is 
quite interesting. Mr. Sheets is Assistant 
National Secretary and the information he will 
impart is of great importance to the retail 
dealer. This lecture will be followed by an 
open forum discussion and will be conducted 
by Mr. Sheets. 
Traveling Men’s Hour. 
This is where the “boys in the trenches” will 
have the opportunity to offer suggestions and 
to make friendly criticisms. 
11:30 A. M. Report of Delegates to National Convention. 
12:00 M. Hardware Lunch. 

Wednesday afternoon will be left to the exhibitors. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1ST. 
Address: “Practical Salesmanship”........ 

inkts aliecs Resa sucetgragiciste ks Giese ete Roy F. S 
I:xecutive Session. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Secretary's Report. ; 

Remainder of afternoon will be devoted to questions of 
interest to the membership. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2ND. 
Address...T. N. Witten, of Trenton, Missouri. 
Mr. Witten has made a study of Community 
Interests, and is prepared to give f and 


9:30 A, M. 


10:30 A. M. 


1:00 P. M. 
2:0) P.M. 


10:50 A. M. 


facts 
figures that will help the dealer to work out the 
problems in his own community. 

Reports of Committees. 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

Legislative. 

Exhibit. 

Auditing. 

Grievance. 

Press. 

Demise. 

Resolution. 


GRANTS REGISTRATION 


11:00 A. M. 


OF TRADEMARK. 


The Basic Products Corporation, New York City, 
has been granted United States registration on the 
trademark shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, un- 
der 104,540. The 
Company claims use since on 
or about June 18, 1917, and 
The particular <le- 





104,540 





number 





the claim was filed June 20, 1917. 
scription of goods is metal cooking utensils. 
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RETAILERS PLAN TO CONSERVE 
WRAPPING PAPER, 


BOSTON 


Hardware dealers use wrapping paper to a great 
extent, hence they will be interested to learn of the 
steps taken by retailers in Boston to assist the Gov- 
ernment in conserving the supply of this material. 

Recently the Retail Trade of the 
of Commerce, of Alexander 


New 


Joard 3oston 


Chamber which F. 
Chandler, the well-known 
man is a member, was asked by State Food Commis- 
sioner Endicott to co-operate towards that end. Mr. 
Endicott stated that he believed, as a war measure, 


England hardware 


the public would assist in this effort, and would cheer- 
fully take its purchases unwrapped wherever this was 
at all possible. He pointed out that large amounts of 
wrapping paper could be saved in this way as much 
merchandise already comes wrapped or boxed from 
the manufacturer. 

Following this, a meeting of the Retail Board was 
held and the following unanimous actions were taken: 
Unwrapped Bundles. 

Voted, that the retail merchants of Boston agree to 
deliver all merchandise sold in the original packages 
without presenting the same in one of the stores’ boxes 
or wrapping it in an outside paper. 

lf the original package is not in a substantial con- 
dition for delivery, boxes in which other merchandise 
has been received from other manufacturers shall be 
used when such boxes are obtainable. 

Merchandise not sold in the original package shall 
also be placed in boxes in which other merchandise 
has been received from manufacturers, and suitable 
boxes there obtainable, and be delivered without out- 
side wrapping. 

The foregoing should apply to all merchandise sold, 
whether taken by a customer or shipped. 

Stickers. 

It was further voted: That 

bundle for three months from the date these actions 


each unwrapped 
go into effect be accompanied by a sticker substantially 
as follows: 

“The United States Government earnestly requests 
that wrapping paper be conserved. This package is, 
therefore, without the usual outside wrapping at the 
request of the United 
Safety.” 


States Committee on Public 

This action by Boston retailers should offer a timely 
suggestion to dealers in other cities and towns. By 
adopting this plan they will cut down store expenses, 
in addition to performing a patriotic service. 


= 


BOOKLET LISTS DU PONT PRODUCTS. 





\ small eight-page booklet has just been issued 
enumerating the products manufactured by E. |. du 
ont de Nemours & Company and the associated or- 
ganizations, namely: DuPont Chemical Works, the 
\rlington Company, Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, and 
Harrisons, Incorporated. The booklet, which fits into 


the busy man’s pocket, will no doubt prove a valuable 
reference, 


and copies can be obtained by addressing 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Department 


12, \WWilmington, Delaware. 
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DENMARK HOLDS PERMANENT INDUSTRIAL- 
SAMPLE FAIR. 


lor the purpose of bringing together the merchants 
and manufacturers of Denmark, an Industrial-Sample 
Fair, after the pattern of the famous fair at Leipzig, 
is being held on a permanent basis in the town of 
redericia, a seaport town of Jutland. This is the 
fourth year of its existence, and the success of the 
idea is made more secure as import difficulties in- 
crease, throwing the country more and more on its 
own resources. Articles are now being manufactured 
in Denmark that were not considered possible, or at 
least profitable, before the war, and the Fair is pre- 
senting this fact forcibly to Danish merchants and 
consumers. 

Denmark has never been much of a manufacturing 
country, principally because i: did not have many raw 
materials. So long as the importation of manufac- 
tured goods was easy and cheap there was no ad- 
vantage in abandoning good agriculture to advance 
poor manufacturing. Now that the importation of 
manufactured goods is daily growing more difficult, 
manufacturing becomes a necessity; but because the 
raw materials themselves must also be imported, the 
local production of many articles is still difficult. In 
face of all these obstacles a creditable display was 
made, some examples of which are described below: 

Hardware.—Stoves of all sorts to burn peat, lignite, 
wood, coke and coal; tools for wood and iron; axes, 
hatchets, hammers and chisels. These tools are most- 
ly made of steel of fine quality imported from Sweden. 

Automobiles.—One automobile truck made in Den- 
mark was exhibited. Many accessories, including rub- 
ber goods, were displayed by various exhibitors. 

Lighting Equipment.—Electric fixtures, lamps and 
shades were shown in great variety. New patents 
were shown for carbide or portable acetylene lamps, 
as were also attachments for ordinary kerosene lamps 
that enable them to generate and safely burn acetylene. 

Kerosene being no longer obtainable, all new ideas 
about lighting and even heating and cooking arouse 
Alcohol is being substituted for 


unusual interest. 


kerosene in many instances. There was on display at 
the I‘redericia Fair an attachment or new burner for 
kerosene cooking stoves to enable them to burn alcohol. 
One spirit lamp was constructed for generating steam 
The 


maintained a 


Association of 
booth 


for a private Turkish bath. 
Alcohol Manufacturers 


where the new uses of alcohol were explained, espe 


Danish 


cially in connection with the recent law requiring auto 
mobiles to mix 80 per cent of alcohol with 20 per cent 
of gasolene for the purpose of conserving the small 


amount of gasolene left in the country. 


ea oe 
CAUTION PAYS. 

So many fake schemes are tried to swindle retailers 
\lanv 


of these schemes are very ingenious and almost all of 


that a dealer cannot exercise too much caution. 


them sound plausible until you investigate. To protect 
himself, the dealer must use discerning judgment and 
carefully weigh each plan proposed until he is certain 


there is no loop hole. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


ADVERTISING MATTER GREAT FEATURE IN 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF FLASHLIGHTS. 


No passer-by could possibly complain about the 
meager amount of advertising matter in the window 
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of opportunity to interest himself in the advantages 
of flashlights and other electrical items. 

In the center of the window were two wooden pil- 
lars, which are quite a bit obscured in the picture by 
the letters painted on the window. These pillars were 
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Window Display of Flashlights Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


display of flashlights pictured herewith, which was 
arranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell Brothers, 
Richmond, Virginia, and received Honorable Mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition. The two walls are almost 
entirely covered with posters, cartons, cut-outs and 
other advertising material, all arranged in a neat, at- 
tractive manner, so as to afford the observer plenty 


Arranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. 


covered with imitation wood paper and were con- 
nected by a wooden arch, painted red, with green 
fiber cords running from equidistant points in the arch 
to a strip of wood below. Between the posts or pil- 
lars a large shelf was set up and covered with red 
crepe paper. The shelf bore a large, handsome cut 
out, and in front of this was placed another shelf, also © 
trimmed with red crepe paper, on which were af- 
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ranged flashlights, electric irons, bulbs, desk lamps, 
etc. At each end of this shelf was set a large dummy 
battery. 

The floor of the window was covered with green 
crepe paper and bore an exhibit of various styles of 
flashlights, bulbs, electric irons, batteries, etc. The 
liberal amount of advertising matter served to em- 
phasize the advantages of the flashlights and the other 
electrical appliances in an effective manner, and the 
good color contrast was another feature that added to 
the effectiveness of the window display. According 
to the owners, it brought a gratifying number of sales. 

a ACS 
WOMEN BUYERS ARE CLOSE OBSERVERS OF 
ITEMS IN A WINDOW DISPLAY. 


A Chicago hardware dealer was out walking with 
his wife last Sunday afternoon. In the course of their 
stroll, a woman passed them whom he thought he 
knew. 

“Who was that lady who just went by?” he asked 
his wife. 

“Oh, you mean the one with the mushroom hat 
trimmed with a lacquered ribbon bow? She had gray 
eyes and her lips were rouged. She wore pearl ear- 
rings and Mrs. Vernon Castle clip hair, a taupe broad- 
cloth suit, tan pumps, beige spats, and Kolinsky fur. 
She had a mole on her left cheek.” 

“I don't know who she is,” added the dealer’s wife, 
“because I didn’t pay any particular attention to her.”’ 

“Good Lord!” thought the hardwareman to himself, 
“what kind of a description would the wife have given 
if she really had noticed her!” 

Then he made a sudden resolution to enter, without 
further temporizing, the Window Display Competition 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcOrD, say- 
ing under his breath: 

“If a woman sees all those details without paying 
any particular attention, what would she miss in a win- 
dow display that she actually stops to examine?” 

Women are the chief buyers of merchandise. 
when they do not directly make the purchases, their 
likes and dislikes exercise a powerful influence upon 
the men who buy hardware. Hence, the wise retailer 
will overlook no means which can be used to please 
them and attract their notice to the items shown in his 
window exhibit. 

With this object in mind, it is important that the 
goods displayed be placed in an appropriate setting. 
The window should be lighted in such a way as to 
bring into prominence the chief commodities upon 
which it is desired to center the notice of the passerby. 
Whatever colors are used must be harmonious. A 
clash of tints displeases the eye and, to that extent, 


Even 


lessens the force of the exhibit. 

Profitable hints along this line may be derived 
from the descriptions of window displays published 
from week to week in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp. Art and salesmanship go hand in 
hand when there is question of making a good window 
display. Even the most uninteresting articles can be 
heightened in selling significance by the help of back- 
ground, color, and illumination. 

Hardware dealers who want to improve their busi- 
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ness cannot afford to delay joining this Window Dis- 
play Competition. The conditions which govern it are 
as simple as possible. Study them at the end of this 
article. Keep in mind the thought that this Competi- 
tion is for your benefit and that the practice which it 
gives you will enable you to increase your sales. You 
would better join before it is too late. 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contescant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN 


serves the right to publish all photographs and de 


AND Harpware Recorp re 


scriptions submitted. 


WISCONSIN INVENTOR ASSIGNS RIGHTS. 





Under number 1,243,490, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Harry W. Denhard, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, assignor to The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
an electric heater described in the following: 

\n electric heatet 
having a heating bas« 
and a handle, means 
attached to said heat 
er movable to one 
position to support 





1,243.490 







the base out of con- 

; Pe aa tact with the surface 
so Na a upon which the heater 
CZ eS * ae is resting, and mova 
: "4 ay ble to another posi 


| 


i 


10 tion to support the 
base in inverted posi- 
tion, and means for 


first named means in its supporting 





automatically locking said 
positions 
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WIVES OF SALESMEN HOLD CONVENTION. 


A radical change in the position of a wife with rela- 
tion to her husband’s business is predicted by John H. 
Patterson, president of the National Cash Register 
Company, as a consequence of the experiment of hold- 
ing conventions of the wives of salesmen, which had 
its beginning last week when more than 500 wives of 
sales agents and salesmen of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company were brought to Dayton, Ohio, from all 
over the United States and Canada for a business con- 
vention. It was exclusively a woman's affair, the hus- 
bands remaining home attending to their regular work. 

In a series of morning, afternoon and night sessions, 
the wives were let into the secrets of the cash register 
They were told all about the company’s 
They 


business. 
policy, methods of selling and profits on sales. 
were taken through the factory to learn how cash reg- 
isters are produced. They were informed of the use- 
fulness of the cash register and the problems with 
which salesmen have to deal. And they were in- 
structed how to assist their husbands in becoming bet- 
ter salesmen. 

Now that the wives know something about the busi- 
ness from which the family income is derived, it is be- 
lieved that they will not be satisfied if their husbands 
do not earn more money. 

President Patterson made several speeches on sales- 
manship and how women can help their husbands in- 
crease the family income. In every instance, he illus- 
trated his talks by rough crayon sketches on large 
charts which are a feature of all National Cash Regis- 
ter proceedings. 

The women were encouraged to ask questions and 
Hundreds of questions and sug- 
At one time, 
it was asked if any of the women present had actually 
More than 30 arose. Motion 
pictures and lantern slides were effectively used to 


to offer suggestions. 
gestions came from the wives-as a result. 
sold a cash register, 
drive home many points. Finally, to emphasize the 
big object of the new movement, a play was presented, 
depicting how a wife can retard or promote the ad- 
vancement of a salesman. 

But the convention was by no means an all business 
It was generously interspersed with entertain- 
ments, including motion picture exhibitions, lectures 


affair. 


on dress, on the war, on good government, automobile 
trips to Hill and Dales park, and various social events. 

Already, big business men are writing for particu- 
lars and it goes without saying that women interested 
in the advancement of the sex regard the Dayton ex- 
periment as of great significance for its wide recogni- 
tion of woman’s influence in a business way. 

-o- 


SEEK CATALOGS OF FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


‘rom Consul Oscar S. Heizer, word is received that 
the British authorities at Bagdad, Mesopotamia, are 
endeavoring to introduce modern farming implements, 
such as motor-drawn gang plows, reapers, threshing 
machines, etc., into that region; also windmills for the 
purpose of drawing water from the river for irrigation 


purposes. The country about here is flat, and wind- 
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mills could do great service if once introduced. The 
Consulate would be pleased to receive catalogs with 
price list and terms from manufacturers in order that 
they may be brought to the attention of interested par- 
ties. 
a 
TRAIL LEADS BACK SEVENTY YEARS TO 
INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Visions of adventure that recall the stirring pages 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s “Leather Stocking Tales” 
are conjured up by 

the 

first 

munity Game 

which 
out 


story of the 
()neida Com- 


Trap 
“forged 


was 
with 
hammer and anvil 
on the banks of the 
()neida Creek” The 
part of the then recently opened Indian Reservation. 


Oneida Community Game Trap. 
seventy years ago. scene was 
Shaggy hunters and trappers, in the picturesque garb 
of that far-off day, came from the hinterlands of civil- 
ization drawn by the fame of the Oneida Community's 
craftsmanship. In the vast wilderness of the North 
the famous Hudson's Bay Company sent the Oneida 
Community Game Traps to the farthest outposts of 
the immense territory over which their charter held 
sway. 

In spite of the enormous changes which have been 
wrought in methods of production by the factory 
system and notwithstanding the almost total disap- 
pearance of the personal craftsmanship of olden days 
as a result of the piece work of modern shops, the 
Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, New York, has 
contrived to keep alive the spirit of its founders and 
to maintain all the best traditions of individual work- 
manship. The trail of their achievement leads back 
through seventy years of experience and unbroken 
fidelity to the highest ideals of quality and service. 

-~o- 


ALLOW NO STAINLESS STEEL FOR CUTLERY. 


Sheffield, England, 
securing 
Brit 


Savage at 
the difficulty of 


Consul John M. 
writes that 
ferrochrome, manufacturers of steel in Great 
forbidden to make 


owing to 


: 4 | 
ain have been stainless stee! 


for cutlery purposes. Ferrochrome may be used only 
in connection with high-speed, crucible carbon steel 
and alloy steel, and in the case of the latter only where 
a priority certificate or other permit number has been 


obtained. 
“*e- 


TRADEMARK IS REGISTERED. 


Under serial number 98,736, United States registra- 
tion has been granted to the Kelly Axe Manufacturing 
Company, Charleston, West Vit 
ginia, for the trademark shown in 


PERFECT 


the year 1889 and the claim was filed October 17, 
The particular description of goods is axes, hatchets, 


the ‘ustration. 


The Company claims use 


accompanying 


scythes, hammers and hickory handles for axles, 
hatchets, hammers, and other tools. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR WASHING MACHINE. 


Gipp M. Brewer, Sylvia, Kansas, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,242,765, 
for a washing machine described in the following: 

















1,242,765 


In a mechanism of the character described, a reciprocat- 
ine rod, a ratchet wheel fixed to said rod for rotating the 
same and adapted to reciprocate therewith, a lever pivoted 
on said rod adjacent to said ratchet wheel, a pawl block 
pivoted to said lever and provided with a double pawl 
adapted to engage said wheel to rotate the same in opposite 
directions, means upon said wheel for actuating said block 
to reverse the direction of rotation of the ratchet wheel, and 
means connected to said rod and lever for actuating the 
same 


o> 


RETAILERS OF CANADIAN CITY JOIN FORCES 
IN A CAMPAIGN OF PUBLICITY. 





Buy space in the local newspapers for that 
purpose, the merchants of Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
are making appeals to the people of their town to trade 
at home. The logic which they use is sound and 
worthy of adoption by retailers’ associations in other 
cities on both sides of the line. Here is a sample set 
of arguments, signed by the leading dealers, which was 
published a short time ago: 

Just imagine, if you can, what kind of a place Kingston 
would be to live in if it should be there were not a grocer, 
store, a hardware store, or a meat market in the whole city. 
Suppose you had to send out of town for every little thing 
you wanted in the grocery or hardware line. It would be 
almost impossible to get along, wouldn't it? 

Did you ever stop to think how many times every month 
you run in or ‘phone in to one of Kingston’s many excellent 
stores for little accommodations—trifling purchases upon 
which there is not a cent of profit, for which the storekeeper 
does not get paid for his paper and string or his time doing 
up your purchase? Did you ever stop to think how often 
he has made an extra trip with his delivery rig to accom 
modate you when you have forgotten until the last minute 
to order something which you have urgently needed? 

Did you you ever stop to think that your merchant pays 
taxes in the town, hires clerks, pays telephone bills, employs 
drivers, supports horses and wagons, for the purpose of ren 
dering you the best possible service and to add to your con 


venience and lighten your household problems? 

_ When you take into consideration these facts, do you 
think it is fair to your merchant for you to go out and in 
duce your neighbors to join you in clubs and other schemes 
which take your money from circulation in Kingston forever ’ 
Do you realize that these companies have grown enormousl) 
rich in a few short years, while your home merchant has had 
to work long hours and practice rigid economy in order to 
make a modest living? 

_ Supply and demand regulate to a great extent the prices 
of nearly all staple articles. These out-of-town concerns can 
not sell you the same grade and quantity of merchandise any 
cheaper than vour local store, provided they render you the 
‘ame service in connection with the sale. 

he out-of-town concerns are, in many instances, past 
Masters in the art of misleading as to values, weights, quan- 
tities, etc. They use packages which make small quantities 





appear to be of the same weight and size as those obtained 
from your local stores. This saving enables them to offer you 
premiums to act as their clerks, salesmen, collectors and de- 
liverymen. In other words, you are paying them a _ hand- 
some profit for the »rivilege of serving them. 

We dare say there is not a merchant in Kingston who 
would not be glad to duplicate the offers made by these con- 
cerns, if you would go out and solicit a $10, $20 or $25 order, 
collect the money in advance, then take the goods and de- 
liver them. Of course, they could not do this from their 
regular staple stock. They would have to purchase goods 
manufactured expressly for this purpose. Notwithstanding 
their cleverly worded advertising matter, these out-of-town 
concerns have but one object in view—that is, to get just as 
much of your money as possible, and to give you just as 
little in return as possible. They have no further interest in 
you, nor in your town. They have grown enormously rich 
at your expense, and at the expense of your home merchant, 
who is your neighbor, vour friend and your fellow-citizen. 

It is your duty as a citizen to do everything you can to 
help build up your town. In no other way can you do this 
more easily and more to your own advantage than by pzatron- 
izing your local merchants. 

We know you are fair-minded and want to do what is 
right. After you have thoroughly considered the matter, we 
are sure your sense of duty will convinee you that you owe 
your support to the Kingston merchants, who do so much 
to serve and accommodate you. 

2+ 


SECURES PATENT FOR A DOOR HANGER. 
















































William D. Ferris, Sharon, Pennsylvania, assignor 
to the Sharon Hardware Manufacturing Company, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,243,409, for a door hanger described in the fol 


lowing: 


In a door structure, the com- 
bination of a straight track 
rigidly mounted parallel to the 
door opening, a_ plurality of 
hingedly connected doors the 
outer one of which is hinged 
at one side of said door open- 
ing, a hanger mounted to travel 
on said track, and means con- 
necting said hanger with the 
inner door allowing it to move 
laterally of the track in a man- 
ner permitting said doors to 
fold back substantially parallel 
to each other and to said track 





PERSONALITY PROMOTES BUSINESS. 


The business with a personality is the one that is 
successful. Its customers may live miles from it, but 
when they buy its goods they feel that they are dealing 
with an individual. When they see its advertising it is 
a personal message to them from a distinct personality. 
This is successful merchandising. : 
—_+e<- 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR A PADLOCK. 


Samuel R. Fraim, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, assignor 
to The I. T. lraim Lock Lompany, Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania, has procured United States patent right, un 
der number 1,243,151, for a padlock described in the 


following: 


- \ padlock comprising a case, two disks 


located in the case, spaced apart, and un 


4 
1,248,151 
f = , attached to the case, transverse plates ex- 
ms ! . tending between the disks and attached 


7\ thereto, a locking spring bent back upon 
rt \ ° ° 
“Py \ itself and arranged between the plates, a 
= im, \\ lip extending between the plates, a bar hay 





| ing a stud and located between the plates, 
4# « coil spring arranged on the stud, and a 
o d f shackle having one arm thereot provided 
o 7 in its end with a socket receiving the coil 
spring, having flattened portions adapted to receive the ends 
of the locking spring, and being provided with a second flat 
tened portion and with a circumferential groove adapted to 
receive the lip 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

25546.—A firm in Italy desires to secure exclusive agencies 
for the sale of machine tools, small tools, etc. 

25547.—A merchant in India desires to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters of 
bolts, nuts, rivets, pulleys, hinges, nails, screws, washers, 
hangers, reamers, wrenches, drills, milling cutters, vises, saws, 
hammers ; brass, copper and steel tubing; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, such as sheets, rods, rails, galvanized and corrugated 
sheets, pipings, tubes and bailing hoops; metals, such as lead, 
steel, brass, copper, aluminum and tin; wire, such as steel, 
iron, brass, copper, annealed, barbed, rope and galvanized; 
automobile and bicycle tires, hosiery, glassware, etc. Ref- 
erences. 

25555.—A firm in India desires to be placed in communi- 
cation with American manufacturers and exporters of hard- 
ware sundries, cutlery, brass sheets, copper sheets, etc. Cata- 
logs, samples and prices, wherever possible, should be sub- 
mitted. References. 

25558.—A firm in England. wishes to secure agencies for 
the sale of general hardware. 

25561.—An agency is desired by a man in Belgium for the 
sale of coal gas and oil stoves, central heating apparatus, etc. 
Correspondence should be in French. 

25564.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of automobiles, trucks and accessories ; and machine tools. 
Payment will be made against documents. Correspondence 
should be in French. Catalogs should be submitted. Ref- 
erences. 

25565.—A man in England desires to secure an agency on 
a commission basis for the sale of pocket knives, hinges, 
brackets, screws, hairpins, needles, pins, safety pins, bag locks, 
ladies’ hand-bag and purse locks, and small iron and steel 
castings. Reference. 

25581.—A company in Portugal desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of nail wire, galvanized wire, black sheets, baling 
wire, rivet wire, galvanized sheets, etc. Quotations may be 
made f. 0. b. New York. Confirmed credit will be opened by 
telegram. Correspondence should be in French. Reference. 

25584.—A business man in France wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of drills of all kinds, bolts, screws, chains, 
and vises weighing from 28 to 35 kilos (6134 to 771% pounds) 
each. Reference. 

25594.—A firm in British East Africa is in the market for 
hoes with 5%-inch blade, and weighing about 2% pounds; 
iron cups, well tinned, 4 inches high, 214 inches diameter at 
bottom, and 3 inches diameter at top, for use on rubber trees; 
heart-shaped hoes about 7 by 6 inches, with straight shank 
to run into a wooden handle; the blade and shank to be of 
one piece and of good steel; lawn mowers; ordinary hand 
lanterns with tubular frames; and short-handled spades and 
shovels. Payment will be made by sight draft with bill of 
lading attached. Quotations should be in English sterling. 
Goods should be packed in extra strong crates or cases with 
all bright parts protected with waterproof wrapping. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. 

_ + 25596.—An exclusive agency is desired by a firm in France 
for the sale of all kinds of hardware, electrical goods, etc. 
(Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will 
he made by cash in 30 days. It will also consider agencies 
for other lines. Correspondence may be in English. Sam- 
ples should be submitted wherever possible, as well as cata- 
logs in French with prices stated in equivalents in French 
currency, and giving weights and measures in the metric sys- 
tem. References. 

_ 25597.—A merchant in Italy desires to purchase enameled 
iron goods, ete. Illustrated catalogs of these different articles 
may be examined at the bureau or its district offices. (Refer 
to file Number 92217.) Payments will be made against docu- 
ments through local bank. Correspondence should be in 
French or Italian. References. 


_  25610.—A company in Canada desires to purchase cushion- 
frame bicvcles. 
be paid 


Cash will 


Quotations may be made f. o. b. 


25611.—A firm in Brazil wishes to buy paints, pigments 
oils, varnish, turpentine, enamel, paint brushes, etc., of first. 
class quality for building construction work. Quotations may 
be made f. 0. b. New York. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. Reference. 

25614.—A man in New Zealand desires to secure 
for the sale of a small detachable electrical water heater, etc. 
Payment will be made by cash in advance or sight draft with 
bill of lading attached. Quotations should be made f. o, } 
steamer New York or San Francisco. References. 

25620.—A manufacturer in Japan desires to be placed jn 
communication with American manufacturers and exporters 
of grinding machines for surgical instruments. Reference 

25622.—The representative of a firm in Canada wishes to be 
placed in communication with American manufacturers and 
exporters of dry paints, etc., with a view to securing agencies 
for the sale of same. All business is desired on a commission 
basis. References. 

2523.—A company in China desires to purchase or secure 
an agency for the sale of wire nails. Quotations should be 
made f. o. b. port of shipment and estimate of ocean charges. 
Full information should be submitted. Payment will be made 
by sight draft against documents or 60 days’ credit. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. References. 

25626.—The representative of a firm in France who is at 
present in the’ United States desires to secure the representa- 
tion of American manufacturers and exporters for the sale 
of tools and hardware, etc. References. 

25627.—An agency is desired by a man in Brazil for the 
sale of low-priced automobiles and accessories. Quotations 
should be made f. 0. b. New York. Payment will be made by 
cash against documents. Correspondence may be in English. 

25632.--A man in Switzerland wishes to purchase and se- 
cure an agency for the sale of bicycles and accessories of all 
sorts for bicycles and motorcycles. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

25633.—A business man in New Zealand is in the market 
for mechanical toys, household novelties, tools, etc. Payment 


will be made by bank draft with order. 
- — ~+e-+ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


an agency 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Lexington, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 


1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, November 21, 22. Place not announced. Raymond 


Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 
” National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin Retail 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. 
Point. 
Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 
ySMinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. ; 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboar 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
tary of New York Association. : 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
Grand Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, 5ecre- 
tary, Grand Forks. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 
High Street. Boston. a: sechell 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918 F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 


Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
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GETS PATENT FOR ASH SIFTER. 


Sam Brest, Chicago, Illinois, has obtained United 
States patent rights, under number 1,242,318, for an 
ash sifter and receptacle, described herewith: 


In an ash sifter comprising 
a housing having an upwardly- 
opening cover provided with 
a receiving mouth and an up- 
wardly-opening receptacle re- 
movably mounted within the 
housing under said mouth; a 
screen interposed between the 
mouth and said receptacle ex- 
tending laterally beyond the 
periphery of said receptacle 
and provided with an im- 
pervious peripheral flange 
tapering downwardly into the 
receptacle, said screen being 
linked to the cover of the 
housing and its said flange 
resting upon the periphery of 
the receptacle when said cover 
is closed. 


esate 
OBITUARY. 


cd 














Charles Fremont Braffett. 

The sudden death on October 18th of Charles [*re- 
mont Braffett, vice-president of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of saws, Chicago, Illinois, 
and head of the Upton Machine Company of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, terminated an illness of more than 
two years’ duration at his home in La Grange, Illinois, 
a suburb of Chicago. 

Mr. Braffett was 61 years of age at the time of his 
departure from this life. He had spent a very active 
career in business and had a reputation for executive 
ability. His geniality, sunny disposition, bigress of 
heart, and patient kindliness endeared him to a host of 
friends and acquaintances. He was an indefatigable 
worker. He was prominent in Masonic circles and a 
popular member of the Hinsdale, Illinois, Golf club. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Minnie Braffett; a son, John 
W. Braffett; and a daughter, Mrs. Catherine D. Pratt 
of La Grange -illinois. 

The funeral services were conducted at his home 
by the Knights Templar with all the impressiveness of 
their beautiful ritual, after which the body was cre- 
mated. Among the members of his firm who came to 
pay a last tribute to their associate were H. K. Si- 
monds of the main office at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
W. G. Merrimann of the Lockport, New York, plant, 
and ©. A. Olson and R. A. Shaffer from the Chicago 
office. 

William C. Thompson. 

At his home, Number 153 West Seventy-third 
Street, New York City, William C. Thompson, for 
many years connected with the hardware industry, 
died on October 19th. Mr. Thompson was born in 
Belfast, Maine, sixty-seven years ago. For twenty 
years he was associated with Sargent and Company, 
hardware manufacturers, of New York City and New 
Haven, Connecticut. At the time of his death, he was 


the New York representative of the Corning Glass 
Works of Corning, New York. His wife survives 
him. 
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MODERN FIXTURES ATTRACT TRADE. 


Through proper furnishing of his store the mer- 
chant is enabled to display goods to advantage; furth- 
ermore the interior usually looks so inviting and well 
kept that customers just naturally make such a store 
their regular trading place. 
tendency to attract trade. 

seenpaiioahliiih 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Modern fixtures have a 


Arkansas. 

The three story annex erected for the Fox 
Hardware Company at Pine Bluff is completed. 

J. H. Hawn has sold his interest in the Famous Hard- 
ware Company at Springdale to his partners. 

A stock company known as the Washington County Hard- 
ware Company has taken over the stock of the Springdale 
Hardware and Furniture Company of Springdale, owned by 
L. M. Riggs, and the hardware store of George Lake of 
Fayetteville. The business will be conducted in the latter city 

Hilinois. 

Karl D. Knapp has purchased the stock of J. H 

at Champaign. 


Brothers 


Doyle 


lowa. 

Walter L. Jarnes City, has purchased a hardware 
store. 

Huffman and Wilhelm, Merrill, have sold their hardware 
store to the George E. Pew Company. 

Kansas. 

A. J. Broadbent has shipped his stock of hardware from 
Preston to Ely where he will engage in business. 

Wint Hoag and Wiley Alcorn, Tonia, have moved their 
hardware stock in the Loomis Building. 

N. W. Krings, Havensville, has 
sSuilding and will move his hardware 
there 


Skinn, 


purchased the Young 
and implement stock 


Michigan. 

\lbert Morse Company, St. Joseph, has succeeded to the 
hardware business of H. H. Freitag. 

(Anderson and Bahnkoehler, Gladstone, will open a hard 
ware store 

Minnesota. 

C. H. Bradburg, Comfrey, has sold his hardware stort 
to R. A. Weinkauff. 

J. W. Delaney has bought the hardware business of J. 1 
Maguire and Company at Slayton. 

Grina Brothers, Underwood, have opened a 
store. 


hardware 


Missouri. 

A recent fire destroyed the hardware store of A. J. Arndt 
and Son at Hurdland. 

W. J. Loren has traded his stock of hardware at Halls- 
ville, to Nelson Hall. 

Albert Markt has purchased a half interest in the Andrew 
Burrier hardware business at Oregon. 

. C. Roberts has sold his interest in the hardware store 
at Hallsville to his partner, C. C. Quisenberry 

T. W. Greening, Plevna, has traded both his stock of 
hardware, and his building to C. C. Downing 

Hughes and Daily, Hale, have moved their stock of hard 
ware into the Lester store building. 

Joseph Lurk of St. Genevieve, has purchased an interest 
in the Perryville Hardware Company at Perryville 

G. A. Lalton and Son, Sturgeon, have sold one half in- 
terest in their general hardware store to Jule L. Lalton of 
St. Louis 

Nebraska. 

A. C. Loucks and the W. L. Smith Hardware and 
plement Company of Monroe have moved to Belgrade 

George H. Bischof has bought the hardware store 
William Bischof at Nebraska City. 

J. B. Stockham and J. P. Long have opened a hardware 
and furniture store at Broken Bow. 

Fire almost completely destroyed the hardware and furni- 
ture stock of C. S. Roblee at Shelton. The damage was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Cady Hardware 
ire. 


]m- 


of 


Store at Barneston, was destroyed 
by 
. North Dakota. 
\. A. Simmer has opened a hardware 
Oklahoma. 
H. A. Seymore. Cordell, has sold his hardware and har- 
ness business to the Swartwood Company of Vernon 
The Binger Hardware Store, Binger, has opened fo 
business under the management of Neel and Lewis 
to Lyon Brothers 


store at Hazelton 


successors 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS WINS FRIENDS. 





A prominent manufacturer who is not a member of 
the National Association of Automobile Accessory 
Jobbers has been so deeply impressed by the spirit of 
the organization and its attitude of unquestioning 
patriotism in the face of what is generally believed to 








be an unjust indictment of its members by a federal 
grand jury in the East, that he voluntarily writes an 






expression of his approval of the work of the Associa- 





tion. This approval is not merely a verbal one. It 


finds voice in the most eloquent of all media of ex- 






pression in cases of this sort, namely, coin of the 





realm, 
“[ have never been asked to join the Association,” 







says this manufacturer, “nor have | seriously con- 
sidered doing so, but | feel so keenly that the Associa- 
tion is in the right in this litigation—brought on un- 
doubtedly by malcontents—that I would like to say to 
Mr. Webster he may consider our application for 
Say to him that whether our company 








membership. 
is admitted to membership or not | would like the 
privilege of contributing $100.00 to the defense fund, 






and that he can have it any time he wants it.” 

()n all sides is heard the prediction that the Asso- 
ciation will come out of the trial with flying colors 
and that it will be strengthened a hundredfold by this 
action out of which will be secured a closer relation- 
ship. William M. Webster, Commissioner of the 
National Association of Automobile Accessory Job- 
bers, with offices in Chicago, declares that the organ- 
ization was never in a more flourishing condition and 















that the members are rallying to its standard with en- 






couraging promptitude and enthusiasm. 
“*#e- 


IS APPOINTED SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 






Word has been received of the appointment of Ed- 
mund B. Sigerson as sales promotion manager of the 
McGraw Tire and Rubber Company, East Palestine, 
Prior 






Ohio, in recognition of his excellent services. 
° to his connection with the McGraw Company, Mr. 






Sigerson was branch manager of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company at Albany and Buffalo, New 
York, and later directed its sales promotion work in 


the Middle West. 














e- 


AUTO ACCESSORY SALESMEN AID LIBERTY 
BOND CAMPAIGN. 








The Second Liberty Bond Campaign was given a 





decided impetus on Friday evening, October roth, 





when several thousand automobile accessorv salesmen 
trom all parts of the country enlisted as patriotic 






salesmen, pledged to devote a large share of their 








time from then until the campaign closed, to help dis- 
pose of the Liberty Bonds. The action was taken at 
a banquet by the Chicago Automobile Accessories 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Chicago Automo- 
bile Club. 
present. 

lations between the manufacturer and jobbers, but at 
the suggestion of William G. Edens, it was turned 
into a patriotic rally, with the aforementioned result. 


“*e- 


PREPARES GASOLENE RULES FOR THE 
ECONOMICAL MOTORISTS. 


Over 100 leading men in the industry were 
The meeting was called to consider the re- 


The Weekly Bulletin of the United States [ood 
Administration in a recent issue states that the auto- 
mobile clubs are getting after the “gasolene slacker 
and emphasizing the necessity of using the fuel with- 
out waste.” lor the guidance of motorists who wish 
to be economical, Mancius S. Hutton, laboratory en- 
gineer of the Automobile Club of America, has pre- 
pared the following eight rules: 

1. Do not allow the engine to run idle, except when 
absolutely necessary. 

2. Run the car on a lean mixture. 

3. Prevent leaks in the gasolene line, and shut off 
gasolene at the tank whenever possible. 

4. Keep the motor free of carbon. A carbonized 
motor is a large consumer of fuel. 

5. Change gears more frequently in order to run 
the engine at high, economical, and efficient speed. 

6. Keep the moving parts well lubricated. 

. Keep tires properly inflated. 
Use kerosene for cleaning instead of gasolene. 
‘oo 


CONSERVE GASOLENE. 


on 


SWEDEN MOVES TO 


In order to conserve Sweden’s supply of liquid fuel 


and enforce economy in its use, a royal decree has 
been issued, writes the American Minister, Ira . 
Morris, from Stockholm. According to this <ecree 
permission must be secured from the Industrial Com- 
mission for the use of liquid fuel by any automobile, 
motorcycle, or other vehicle, or by moter boats or 
other vessels. 
+e 


RECOMMEND ELIMINATION 


OF CUT-OUTS 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended the elimination of muffler cut-outs 
from all cars built in this country after January |, 
1918, because they have no mechanical value and 
merely add another unnecessary noise to the hubbub 
of American life. Nearly half the 110 automobile 
makers in the Chamber do not fit muffler cut-outs on 
their present cars. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








“Lord, but that range does eat up coal,” is the 
plaint that many a householder makes to his neigh- 
He finds that 


his stove has a vo- 


bors. 


racious appetite for 
fuel—the firebox 
eats bucketful upon 
bucketful of 


and then promptly 


coal 


calls for more, seem- 
ing to have devel- 
oped a taste such as 
the mortal 
is supposed to have 


average 





for cracker jack— 
“The more you eat, 


How’s your stove’s ap- 
petite? 


‘te style today with 


the more you want.” 
At any rate it ceases 
= ioe whe 
dies ae Maas te ba to be a joke when 
consume less coal. 
Which means /ess ex- 
phense—and more heat, 


ton after ton of coal 
must be purchased 
to heat the home at 


We are just in receipt ofa =the present high 
big line of these new styles— aca a el 
All sizes—All prices! Ifyou’ re prices. 1eretore, 


inclined to save money on your 
fuel bill—look them over. 

We also carry all sorts of 
stove pipe and accessories for 
every kind of range and stove. 


the average man 
and woman are 
more than passingly 
interested in the 
query, “How’s your 
J. S. Radford stove’s appetite?” 

In fact, this inquiry 
Ss ic a material factor 
in one of the most original specimens of stove ad- 
As can be 
the 


Rad- 


vertising we have noted for some time. 
seen in the accompanying reproduction from 
“Hardware Herald,” the store paper of J. S. 
ford, Newbern, Tennessee, not only is the headline 
novel, but the illustration even more so. The pic- 
ture of the perspiring householder lugging a bucket- 
ful of “black diamonds” to satiate the ever-insistent 
hunger of the family range undeniably exerts a strong 
appeal. We should like to see more cuts of this type 
in use. They may be more expensive to procure than 
the hackneyed form of stove illustration, but they 
instill that bit of punch and individuality in the ad 
which is so essential in eliciting the busy reader’s 
favorable attention. 


There is really nothing especially noteworthy or 
wonderful about the 54-inch double column adver- 
tisement of Clemons Brothers, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, which is reproduced herewith from a newspaper 
of that city. Still if we were to delve a little below 


the surface and analyze the potency and the psychol- 
fy of the ad, we should find it fraught with deep 
interest, 





Let us consider the mind of the reader as he 
peruses the paper: His brain has been absorbed eon 
secutively in a thrilling account of Haig’s latest drive 
against the Germans in Flanders, a humorous narra 
tive of the departure of a local contingent to the army 
cantonment, a description of the Government's recent 
decision with regard to price-fixing of foodstuffs, an 
absorbing world’s series story, a melange of society 
notes, and countless other items of remote or immedr- 
ate interest. Just what is the result? Of course, 
certain vital facts will remain in his mind, but gener- 
ally speaking, there is left a sort of heterogeneous 


mixture of thoughts. This motley group, conceived 


Special for Monday 

















Extra heavy gauge. 


One Quart Pure 


ALUMINUM 
SAUCE PAN 


10c 


None sold to children. No Phone Orders. 


; 12 -714-AE1CNTH ST 


2 re 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS 





















by reading line after line and column after column 
of small, solid set type, is naturally easily Cissipated 
when the eye lights upon a portion of the page which 
has a preponderance of white space. The weary orb 
seeks relief in its soothing layout much as the thirsty 
wanderer in the desert eagerly quaffs the sparkling 
nectar in the well of the friendly oasis. This is the 
why and wherefore, or rather the psychology, of the 
This 


will explain why advertisers pay hundreds, and even 


advertisement with a plentitude of white space. 


thousands of dollars for expensive space in newspa 
pers and magazines, only to leave a material portion 
of it blank. So, before you speak deprecatingly of 
advertisers who follow this precept, think twice, and 


then think again. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











URGES ECONOMICAL USE OF FUEL IN 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


‘We must reach the man with the shovel.” With 
these words Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, capped the climax of his address to a gath- 
ering of men in Washington recently who are to as- 
sist the Fuel Administration in the different states. 
In urging the absolute necessity of fuel conservation, 
he pointed out that the immediate problem is a diff- 
cult one, the matter is personal, we must begin sav- 
ing coal at home—in other words, we must educate 
the man who fires the coal. Says Mr. Manning: 

“The householder must realize that when he throws 
a shovelful of anthracite coal into his furnace, its 
value is equivalent to half a pound of sugar, or half 
a loaf of bread, or a pint of milk. He must appre- 
ciate that it is worth while to examine his house and 
to overhaul his heating equipment. Weather strips, 
double windows, pipe coverings, clean flues and chim- 
neys, and tight fittings in ash-pit, doors, dampers and 
furnace parts will all pay. Damper control is one of 
the chief secrets of economical heating. Clean sur- 
faces are most essential, as soot 1s a poorer conductor 
of heat than asbestos. Care, attention, and taking 
pains will be the greatest factors in saving domestic 
coal. 

“Americans have been as wasteful of coal as of 
other resources, largely because coal has been abund- 
ant. To many consumers it has seemed hardly worth 
while to give time and thought to the saving of coal. 

“Conditions have suddenly changed. Today it is 
everybody’s business to save coal. Coal is the foun- 
dation stone of industry. Without it the production 
of equipment for war must halt. Transportation 
facilities must stand still. One man’s careless and 
wasteful use may mean an idle factory or a cold house 
for his neighbor. With the world looking to us 
largely for its coal supply, with increased demands at 
home, with a scarcity of available labor, with over- 
taxed transportation facilities, the consumer of coal 
must pause and give serious consideration to the prob- 
lem which confronts the country. 

“The economical use of fuel has proved to be no 
simple problem. The coal, the equipment, and the 
human variables make hard and fast general rules 
impossible. The Bureau of Mines has carried on ex- 
tensive experiments to determine the fundamental 
principles of the combustion process and of furnace 
design, and, at the same time has been making prac- 
tical application of improved practice in government 
power plants. Many publications are available which 
show the progress of the work along these lines. 

“If the consumers can be aroused to an intelligent 
consideration of the burning of coal, they can begin to 











save ten per cent of the production (600,000,000 tons ) 
at once. With more effort, through instruction and a 
moderate remodeling of coal burning equipment, 
which could all be accomplished during the war, a 
further considerable saving can be made. The pos- 
sible coal saving when present practice is compared 
with the best ideal practice, is very large. If it were 
possible to supply the need of this country for light, 
heat and power through the highest type of mechan- 
ical devices, and if we could make a skilled coal user 
out of the average user, we could probably get along 
with half as much coal as we are now consuming.” 


a ie 


SAYS FAMINE WILL WIN THE WAR. 





A somewhat startling declaration is made by the 
United States Food Administration in a bulletin just 
issued at Washington, D. C., and intended for general 
publication. A famous European student of history 
is quoted as prophesying that the next great war of 
the future would not be won by fighting but by 
famine. It is asserted that we are now fighting the 
very war of which the historian spoke and that famine 
is, indeed, threatening to be the deciding factor. 

“The men of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Italy, and Belgium—our allies—are fighting,”’ says the 
United States Food Administration. ‘They are not 
on the farms. The production of food by these 
countries has therefore been greatly reduced. Even 
before the war it was much less than the amount con- 
sumed. The difference came more largely from other 
countries than from America. Now this difference 
is greater than ever, and at the same time supplies can 
no longer come from most of the other countries. 
They must now come from America. Therefore our 
allies depend on us for food as they have never de- 
pended before, and they ask us for it with a right 
which they have never had before. For to-day they 
are doing the fighting, the suffering, and dying—in 
our war. 

“We must send them the food they have to have. 
We will send it. But we can only do it by a wise and 
loyal economy of food on the part of every one of us. 
We must stimulate our food production, organize our 
food handling, eliminate all the waste possible, sub- 
stitute as largely as possible other foods for wheat, 
beef, pork, dairy products, and sugar and reduce 
consumption where it is excessive. 

“To accomplish these things is the problem of the 
United States Food Administration. But this ac 
complishment can come only from the combined per- 
sonal and voluntary service of all the people of the 
land. To that end we want all the people to join the 


Food Administration.” 
~*e- 


Publicity plus merchandizing always produces profits. 
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WRITES WAR-TIME REVIEW OF HEATING 
AND COOKING BY GAS. 


Continuing his war-time review of heating and 
cooking by gas in England, the first portion of 
which was published in the October 20th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD, the 
writer in the Hardware Trade Journal, of England, 
returns to the question of gas fires and their increased 
adoption by the general public, pointing out that much 
depends on the care used in installing whether the 
customer secures an efficient heating apparatus or a 
nuisance. It is useless to design, construct, or pur- 
chase an efficient gas fire if it is improperly installed 
and adjusted ; only last year the writer in investigating 
a complaint, found the flue nozzle completely blanked 
off by being placed back against the sheet iron filling, 
instead of passing through the hole cut to receive it; in 
this case the gas company’s stove had been removed to 
make room for the customer’s own, the nozzle of 
which kappened to be a few inches higher up, but this 
was a detail ignored by the plumber, who, instead of 
refitting the sheet iron to suit the new fire, simply 
pushed the fire back and connected it up, giving the 
customer the benefit of the whole of the products of 
combustion and incidentally nearly making extra work 
for the doctor or the coroner. 

There is a distinct tendency on the part of the public 
to use the gas fire as a makeshift, by having supplies 
laid on to several rooms and moving the fire from 
room to room as required, connecting it tc the supply 
by means of a flexible tube. This method of using 
fires should be discouraged, as a small stove is usually 
selected in order to facilitate removal, which would 
probably be of insufficient heating capacity for some 
of the rooms on its circular tour. Apart from this 
fact, the method of simply placing a fire in front of 
the chimney opening and connecting to the gas supply, 
is, in nearly every case, bound to result in more or less 
of the products of combustion escaping into the room 
—this is not in the best interests of the gas industry 
and retards progress. 

It is also a mistake to connect a fire to the nearest 
supply pipe, irrespective of its size, because it may 
save taking up a carpet and floorboards; if, in the 
result there is insufficient gas to give an efficient result, 
which is nearly always the case, the customer is not 
encouraged to order other stoves and there is no credit 
due to the person responsible for carrying out the 
work. The minimum size pipe for a gas fire supply 
should be 34 inch: % inch branch supplies there 
from should not be required to serve more than two 
fires, and not more than four fires in all should be 
served from the 34 inch supply. Do not work on the 
plan that all the fires will not be required at the same 
time; it is safer to assume that they may, and to plan 
the work accordingly. 

In installing a first fire for a customer, do not be 
contented to lay on the minimum pipe, say, % inch; 
if the work is carried out as it should be, further 
orders are almost certain to follow, so survey the 
premises, count up the possibles, and arrange accord- 
ingly; a little foresight that saves further unnecessary 
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disturbance of the premises and trouble for the house- 
wife will often result in the placing of further orders, 
which would otherwise be postponed indefinitely. 

A point which deserves consideration from archi- 
tects is the provision of suitable accommodation for 
gas meters and cookers. Owing to the growing de- 
mand for gas it is now necessary to install much larger 
meters than formerly, and in many cases it is at pres- 
ent a case of choosing the least impossible place; the 
coal-celler is no suitable place for a gas meter, espe- 
It is not 
uncommon to see a consumer's card marked, “Unable 


cially where large stocks of coal are stored. 
to read meter, buried in coal.” What might happen in 
case of a serious escape or an outbreak of fire can be 
Where kitchen 


installed in new houses a suitable recess of ample 


left to the imagination. ranges are 
area, preferably tiled, should also be provided adjoin- 
ing the kitchen chimney and ventilating into same ; this 
would ensure the effective removal of the waste gases 
and greasy vapors that are now in many cases left to 
discharge into the atmosphere of the kitchen or scullery 
to the annoyance of the housewife. 


-e- 


DECLARES BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS 
ARE MADE TO FIT VARYING NEEDS. 


The statement of Danville Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Danville, Pennsylvania, that the Beaver 
Line of warm air heaters has among the nine sizes of 
its two models a heater which will solve individual 
problems of heating, has no semblance of exaggera- 
tion. The Company invites investigation both of its 
proposition to dealers and of the performance of its 
warm air heaters under varying conditions. The dome 
and radiator of the Beaver Line of warm air heaters 


are made of heavy cold rolled sheet steel. A return 


at at > a 





Beaver Warm Air Heater. 


flue and down draft radiator combine to extract all 
the heat from gases. There are no flue stops to burn 
out; and the drafts can be controlled from any room 
desired. All the Warm Air Heaters 
equipped with large dust flues which are said to pre- 
vent the escape of dust into the cellar when shaking. 
It is the claim of the manufacturers that all sizes and 
models of the Beaver Warm Air Heater are equally 
effective in cutting down the cost of heating a building 


Beaver are 


or residence. 
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INSTALLERS NEED THOROUGH 
BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by Andrew Abbott. 














Reckless gambling in estimating, as practiced by 
some of the warm air heater installers, is either due 
to lack of knowledge of costs, mental laziness or ab- 
solute indifference, any of which makes for bad con- 
ditions in the trade and almost certainty of failure 
by those who practice them. Of course we will ad- 
mit, no matter how much knowledge one may have, 
how carefully the estimate prepared, there is a cer 
tain element of chance envolved and as this is true 
there should be a decided effort on the part of all to 
eliminate as much of this uncertainty as possible. 

Too many installers are apt to look over a set ot 
wall and floor plans for a new heating plant, hur- 
riedly read the specifications, use snap judgment as to 
the cost and spend most of their time in worry over 
how much their competitors are going to charge for 
the same work. This class is the most undesirable of 
any in the trade. 
time in trying to solve the business of their com- 


They spend a greater part of their 


petitors and learn the amount they are to charge for 
the work at hand. 

have come to notice without 
sleuths have been misinformed, either 


Instances number, 
where these 
by misstatements intended for their ears, by bits of 
paper covered with figures left about, in a seemingly 
careless manner, and in other ways, so that the price 
cutters would be sure to see them or hear something 
and in this manner be induced to submit a bid much 
below the cost of labor and materials, to say nothing 
of overhead expense and a fair margin of profit. 

There have been instances where this method has 
been resorted to in an effort to rid the field of com 
petition of a most dangerous and undesirable char- 
acter but nearly always it hurts the price cutter more 
than anyone else. 

This species of an estimate gambler generally finds 
himself ridiculously low on a number of contracts, 
where he has been gum-shoeing around for prices and 
then he may safely conclude other contractors have 
gotten together and are handing him only the jobs 
where conditions are such as to preclude any of them 
from securing the job at a reasonable profit. These 
are the jobs these men usually get and once having 
discovered that they are low in price and cannot break 
even, they start to skimp on the work, using every 
loophole to escape a loss of money, which generally 
results not only in a loss to themselves but also to 
their competitors, the customer, the jobber and the 
manufacturer. In fact the gambler contaminates the 
whole craft with an order which is no less damaging 
than the gas bombs of the trenches of Europe. 

The installer who will resort to such practice has no 
more respect for his profession than the drone in the 
bee hive. The only difference is that nature has 
taught the thrifty bee to kill off the drones while the 
gambler in estimates is shown a trifle more charity 








and is permitted to eliminate himself, which he surely 
does in a very short time. 

Installers and dealers are not careful enough in 
their estimates. How many of them go over the plans 
of the heater they are to install or are figuring on and 
make a careful survey ot every detail? Usually the 
carelessness the estimation of the labor 
needed, the overhead and the margin of profit. 

Most of them figure labor at a guess instead of a 
Material, equipment and the rest 


comes in 


careful estimate. 
are all nominally the same in price for certain makes 
of heaters but no two contractors seem to figure their 
labor costs the same. 

This is due to lack of system. 
with it a unit labor cost, and while it is admitted that 


System should carry 


climatic conditions, healthy state of mind of the la 
borer and other factors have an influence in the 
amount of work a man will perform in a given time, 
an average can be obtained which makes a fair basis 
for safe estimation. 

There are many elements entering into estimation 
for installers that it would take considerably more 
space than we have to present.all the points but the 
principal ones, to produce a fair, intelligent estimate, 
are as follows: 

Season of the year and weather conditions. 

The men employed, their treatment and efficiency. 

Facilities for reaching the job and delivering the 
material. 

Cost of material plus freight drayage and othe! 
transportation charges. 

Cost of labor, based on one’s own experience by 
the use of the unit labor cost system. 

Overhead expenses, as shown by a comprehensive 
bookkeeping system. 

Determination to furnish the material as per con 
tract, do a creditable job and make a satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

Miscellaneous and incidental expenses. 

Reasonable “profit. 

A perfect knowledge of your business, the heater 
which you are called on to install based on a careful 
analysis from a scientific standpoint. 

It makes no difference how much we preach the 
gospel of honest and intelligent business methods, 
there will still be those who do not and will not prac- 
tice them. Nevertheless, all who want to raise the 
standard of the business should not cease in their 
efforts. 

e+ 

Life is progress—perpetual adaptation to new con- 
ditions. The apparent excellence of a result actually 
attained, the mistakes and errors involved in imper- 
fect efforts to advance to better results, must not be 
allowed to obscure our view of this truth—Arthur 


T. Hadley. 
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A WARM AIR PIPE THAT SAVES SPACE. 





Where so varied an assortment of stock is required 
to transact the day’s business, economy of storage is 
an item of no small importance. This is particularly 
true, if the floor area is limited and the rental high. 
Consequently, the average dealer is likely to be favor- 
ably disposed toward an article which, in addition to 
the necessary qualities and selling-points of its class, 
is so constructed as to take up a minimum amount of 
room in storage and retailing. The Michigan Nested 
Warm Air Pipe, made of tin or galvanized iron, is 
described as using only 1/30th of the space neede:l 











i 
Section of Michigan Nested Warm Air Pipe. 


for round pipe of the common variety, and it can be 
retailed from the iron cask in which it is packed, thus 
requiring to be handled only once. It has a valuable 
feature in the locking device at both ends which can 
be manipulated by using both hands without tools. It 
is claimed that this lock holds fast, yet can be easily 
disengaged. the product 
may be had by writing to the Michigan Safety [ur 


Detailed explanations of 


nace Pipe Company, 113 East Fort Street, Detroit, 
Michigan, for their catalog. 
“*- 


ILLINOIS ENGINEERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


At the October meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers in Chicago, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 


Dr. E. V. HILt, president. 
G. W. Hupparp, vice-president. 
A. E. STAcEy, JR., secretary. 


Aucust KEuM, treasurer. 
The new Board of Governors is composed of I*. W. 
Powers, G. H. MenrinG, and J. F. Turree. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF INSTALLER IS 
NECESSARY FOR PROGRESS. 


No sound progress is possible in ‘any industry with 
out first strengthening the basis of our national educa- 
tion in that line. Work of a research or a scientific 
character must have a definite and a utilitarian object. 
All the research activity in the world would benefit us 
but little if there were not a live intelligent industry to 
appreciate and employ the results. Just as one swal 
low does not make a summer, so a few experts will 
never constitute a flourishing industry, and it is for 
this reason that the heating installer or the sheet metal 
contractor should educate himself in every possible 
branch of his business. 

So far much of the research work of heating and 
ventilating engineers has been “over the head” of the 
The work of the engineer and the 


average contractor. 
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work of the installer vary so widely that one wonders 
if the two sides of the industry are in that close touch 
which is desirable and necessary for general progress. 
Modern heating and ventilating is a comparatively new 
profession, and foresighted men in the field are taking 
the matter of technical education in hand, thus learn- 
ing to understand the unlimited possibilities of the in- 
dustry. From his trade journals, from manufactur 
ers’ literature, from books, and from other sources the 
man in business can acquire the knowledge which will 
make him a leader in his field, capable of advancing 
the interests of the industry and at the same time of 
bettering himself in both mental and financial aspects. 


“*e- 


WILL MAKE PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATERS. 





A letter from the 


Omaha, Nebraska, states that this new corporation 


Morrill-Higgins Company, 
intends to manufacture the Vacuum Pipeless warm 
air heater and branch out later into the manufacture 
of warm air heaters of all kinds and possibly stoves 
and ranges. The officers of the new Company, which 
has been incorporated for $100,000, are: Hl. B. Mor 
G. D. 


Rainey, 2nd vice-president, and FE. .A. 


rill, president ; Klemme ist vice-president : 


Boyd . Hig 
Messrs. Morrill and Hig- 
Morrill and 


1). Klemme is president of the Eagle 


gins, secretary-treasurer. 
gins were the original partners of II. B. 
Company. G. 
foundry Company of Belleville, Illinois, and Boyd E. 
Rainey was formerly owner of the Vacuum lurnace 


Company of St. Louis. 
“*e- 


COURTESY IN BUSINESS. 


lt seems to me that a great many retail businesses 
need to realize the value of courtesy, says Jerome I’. 
lleishman in the Baltimore Sunday Sun. There is so 
much indifferent, slipshod salesmanship in retail estab- 
the 


sometimes—that one who has had a chance to observe 


lishments—even in big, well-regulated stores, 
the costly results of that sort of thing, as I have had, 
wonders why it is allowed to go on. 

You can't make customers out of people who come 
to your store, my young man in business, by treating 
them as though they were intruders. The customer 
is the foundation, the superstructure, the whole darne:| 
works of your business. Don't lose sight of that for 
a minute. Don't allow your clerks to lose sight of it. 
In this day of strenuous competition, it is the customer 
that for It 


always seemed to me that a store's advertising merel\ 


who comes baek you must strive has 


commences with its printed announcements in_ the 


newspapers; the real advertising is done after the 
prospective buyer has responded to such announce 
ments. 


Courtesy pays. The grouch has no bust 


ness being in business. Customers are human beings 
and like to be treated as such. One of the biggest 
retail establishments in the country says to its sales 
people: “The customer is always right.” If I were 


in business for myself, I'd see to it that every man 


and women who entered my store got the best the 
house could afford in the way of service It's the 
pleased customer who maketh the cash register ‘9 


Be 


courteous ! 


ring, and ring again. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 


PE SRI: 





PATTERNS FOR RECTANGULAR 
PHONOGRAPH HORN. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Some people like to have their phonograph horn in- 
visible, and so with a few elbows they have a special 
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Development of Patterns for Rectangular Phonograph Horn. 








horn made to fit on the inside of the cabinet. This 
must be made to suit measurements, of which we have 
here a drawing of only the horn. As the small end is 
narrower than the large end it produces a slight curve 
near the top and bottom pieces. But this is so little 
that the top view can be used as a pattern for both the 
top and the bottom. 

ut for the side divide the curved line of top view 
into equal spaces, as from 1 to 8, and drop the lines 
down into plan, or end view. To set off the pattern, 
place the stretchout from the top view on the line 1-8 
in pattern and square out your stretchout lines as 
shown. With dividers, using the center line a-b, step 
off the spaces as a-1’ and transfer them into pattern as 
1-1’-1", The same holds good with 2’-2”. Continue 
this way until all of them have been marked off, then 
draw your curved lines through these points. See that 
no hills or hollows are in this line. If desired, a small 
edge can be allowed for a return for soldering. The 
elbows that must attach to this horn can be made either 
square or round. 


~~ 
oo 





The man who looks for trouble invariably finds it. 
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CANTON SHEET STEEL PROPERTY IS{SOLD 
TO CLEVELAND COMPANY. 





At a price of about $4,000,000, the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company of Cleveland has purchased the Can- 
ton Sheet Steel Company of Canton, Ohio. By this 
deal it has acquired for itself and its subsidiary, the 
Cleveland Welding & Manufacturing Company, con- 
trol of their own raw material. Charles A. Irwin will 
remain in his present capacity as general manager of 
the plant, but the majority of the directors of the Can- 
ton Company have resigned to make way for the fol- 
lowing new members, all of whom are Clevelanders: 
J. H. Foster, A. W. Ellenberger, H. P. McIntosh, Jr., 
S. H. Tolles and E. I. Heinsohn. Charles A. Irwin, 
W. W. Irwin and H. S. Renkert will remain on the 
board and the newly-organized Canton Sheet Steel 
Company will be officered by J. H. Foster, president; 
Charles A. Irwin, vice president and general manager; 
H. S. Renkert, second vice president ; H. P. McIntosh, 
Jr., treasurer, and S. H. Tolles, secretary. 

The Canton Sheet Steel Company was organized 
early in 1910 and by the first of the following year, a 
plant had been completed with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons annually. The plant was later in- 
creased in size and now the Company is putting into 
operation three open-hearth furnaces and sheet bar 


mills. 
“*e- 


AIM TO BRING SECONDARY METAL INTO 
THE MARKET. 


An important meeting of the Committee on Salvage 
and Scrap Metal, which works in conjunction with the 
National Council of Defense, was held in Washington 
on Friday, October 26th, for the purpose of bringing 
into the market, for immediate commercial use, all sec- 
ondary metal which can be collected throughout the 
country. Louis Birkenstein, of S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
377 West Ontario Street, Chicago, who is chairman of 
the Committee, called the conference in view of the 
fact that the great demands for industrial needs could 
not be promptly filled by new material. 

“We are just getting started,” he said in explaining 
the work of the committee. ‘The Government has 
taken over most of the new copper, and has fixed the 
The requirements for industrial needs are 
large. The demand for copper is so great that second- 
ary, or scrap, copper is selling for more than the price 
fixed by the Government for new. Our object is to 
bring into the market secondary metal that is consid- 
ered useless by the present holder. Copper is specially 
in demand now by foundries for making castings. 
Copper and copper alloys are the metals specially need- 
ed, but the Committee may include other secondary 
metal in its national campaign to assemble all me‘als 0! 


price. 


value in war industries.” 








REVIEWS SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 


More fascinating than any story of adventure is 
the address of Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president of 
Brier Hill Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, de- 
livered yesterday at the thirteenth general meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute which con- 
vened in Cincinnati, Ohio. During the sixty years of 
his connection with the iron and steel industry he has 
seen and participated in some of the most marvelous 
developments in the history of mechanical produc- 
The substance of his address is as follows: 


FIFTY YEARS OF IRON AND STEEL. 


BY JOSEPH G. BUTLER, JR. 

In honoring me with a place on your program, the 
Committee evidently regarded half a century as long enough 
for any man to be actively engaged in the iron and steel 
industries. As a matter of fact my experience in them 
covers a period of sixty years, for I became shipping clerk 
and assistant manager at the Iron Rolling Mill of James 
Ward & Company, Niles, Ohio, in 1857, after having spent 
three years as a clerk in the store connected with that enter- 
prise, during which time I added to my accomplishments the 
musical art of speaking Welsh and also acquired the ambition 
to become an ironmaster. 

Greatest Progress Worid Has Ever Known. 

These sixty years cover the greatest progress the world 
has ever known. They have brought forth so many startling 
discoveries, so many striking inventions, so many achieve- 
ments, enriching and broadening human life, that merely to 
mention all of these would be a tedious task. Most of these 
were the work of American genius. They are the fruits of 
individual liberty and just reward for individual effort first 
known to the world after our forefathers had established 
freedom in enduring form upon this Continent. The mere 
contemplation of this progress should serve to remind us 
of our obligations at this time, when civilization is turning 
the sharpest corner in its history, and when the right of 
men to self-government and self-development is threatened 
as it has never been threatened before. 

No Steel Business Sixty Years Ago. 

Sixty years ago there was no such thing as the steel 
business in America. The trifling production of “blister” 
steel, amounting to about 2,000 tons per year, was not worthy 
of that designation, but the iron business had already laid 
the foundation of its future greatness, and this in spite of 
the fact that we had then comparatively no ores, no efficient 
fuel, no adequate machinery and very little of the practicable 
and scientific knowledge so widely diffused today. 

When I entered the iron business, we made iron without 
coke—a task resembling that of the Hebrews who were 
compelled to make bricks without straw. We had what 
would now be considered no ore, for the chief supply was 
derived from an occasional pocket in the hills or gathered 
from swamps or the beds of creeks. We had no furnace 
tops, no blast stoves, no hot blast as we know it now, no 
metallurgists, and, in the light of the present experience, no 
markets. We knew nothing of the value of gas, natural or 
manufactured, a fuel indispensable in the manufacture of iron 
and steel in large quantities, but we did have grit and energy 
—the determination to do our best, and the same pride in 
doing things that we have now. 

The Steel Business Was Born in America. 

The steel business was really born in America when 
the Bessemer process came into use here, which was not 
until about 1864. The idea of removing carbon and silicon 
from blast furnace iron in this way was undoubtedly first 
conceived by an American, although he failed to develop the 
machinery for its use, and, as a consequence, reaped very 
little benefit from it. When William Kelly, who first decar- 
burized iron by means of an air blast in a furnace he had 
erected for that purpose at Eddyville, Kentucky, about 1850, 
came to file his claim for a patent in 1856 he found that 
Henry Bessemer had filed similar claims and been granted 
patents a few days previously. Kelly had worked for years 
on his scheme, which was identical in principle, but he had 
not yet made it a commercial success and did not attempt 
to make steel in that manner. Nevertheless, his use of the 
pneumatic process first was not disputed and he was granted 
an “interference” as against the Bessemer patent. 

Use of First Coke as Fuel. 

About 1860 the first coke was regularly used as fuel in 
a furnace at Pittsburgh, and within a few years it proved 
So efficient that all other fuels were practically eliminated 
except for making special grades of iron. When I first be- 


tion. 
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came interested in the furnace business, all the stacks in the 
Mahoning Valley, as well as those in Hocking Valley, at 
Canal Dover, and at several other points in Ohio, were using 
raw coal. It was to a rich deposit of black-band ore found 
underneath the coal at Mineral Ridge, near Niles, and the 
equally important discovery at Brier Hill, in Youngstown, 
of coal making a fairly good fuel in its raw state, an almost 
natural coke, that the development of iron business in the 
Mahoning Valley was due. 
Makes the Pioneer Contract for Coke. 

It was my privilege to make the first contract for coke 
entered into by Mr. H. C. Frick, when he began the coke 
business on his own account, and I would be ashamed to tell 
you the price, and I think he would also. I bought the first 
coke used in the Mahoning Valley for a furnace at Girard 
then under my management. The exact date has escaped 
my memory, but it was in the late 60's. This coke was used 
as a mixture with Brier Hill coal, and some of the coal was 
still used as a mixture until twenty years later, when we 
could no longer obtain it in satisfactory quantities. The 
mixture made what we thought then was a very satisfactory 
and economical fuel, the coal adding to the surplus gas 
production. 

Buys at Eighty-five Cents per Ton. 

I have bought many thousands of tons of good beehive 
coke at eighty-five cents per ton. The average selling price 
of the entire output of the country in 1880 was $1.79 per ton. 
There were then 7,211 beehive ovens in operation, and the 
production was 2,205,946 tons. During 1916, according to 
the estimates at hand—the exact figures not being available— 
the country’s entire production of coke was 54,325,000 tons, 
and of this 35.35 per cent was made in by-product ovens. 
Some coke was sold in 1917 as high as $15.00 per ton. 

Large Profits from By-Products. 

Hardly less important for the country than the addition 
to furnace output resulting from the use of coke is the 
rapid development of the by-product industry. It has grown 
from 5.41 per cent in 1901 to 35.35 per cent in 1916. No other 
single development has done so much to conserve the natural 
resources of America and none has more effectively indicated 
the energy, wisdom and public-spirit of the men at the head 
of our iron and steel plants. The erection of by-product 
plants involves huge sums of money, but they make large 
profits and save for future generations incalculable natural 
wealth. It is safe to predict that the wasteful beehive oven 
will soon take its place in the limbo of great mistakes, 
among the dust of ignorance, with many other things that 
were once hailed as great discoveries and thought to be the 
limit of human knowledge. 

Dependent on Europe Until 1860. 

It is uncertain when the first “blister” steel was made 
in America, but we know that up to 1831 the total output had 
been less than 2,000 tons, and that no crucible steel had been 
made here. In 1860 we were still dependent on Europe for 
practically all of our steel requirements. The Bessemer 
process was then known, but as a dispute had arisen over its 
invention and an “interference” with the Bessemer patents 
had been granted to William Kelly, the process was not 
put into general use in this country until after 1860. 

Real Inventor of Bessemer Steel. 

As a matter of fact, neither Bessemer nor Kelly is 
entitled to the honor of inventing the Bessemer steel process. 
Kelly had, years before Bessemer began his experiments, 
conceived the idea of decarburizing iron by a blast air, 
and had actually used the process in the making of iron 
which he used and sold in place of that produced in the 
refinery and run out fires then employed. Sir Henry Bessemer 
conceived the same process and carried it out with a much 
more efficient mechanical appliance, which has been changed 
but little in general design to this day, but neither of these 
men were able to make steel. All they accomplished was to 
remove from pig iron the silicon and carbon. 

Robert Mushet Originated Bessemer Steel. 

Robert Mushet was the man who first found out how 
to make Bessemer steel by decarburizing the iron after it had 
been blown in a converter. Kelly reaped very little benefit, 
also, but he will always be regarded by Americans as the 
actual discoverer of the fundamental element in this great 
process, and the little converter which he had made at the 
Cambria Iron Works and used there with more or less 
success in 1857 and 1858 is an enduring monument to the 
spirit of discovery and the persistent effort which have made 
the steel business what it is 

Marvelous Change in Sixty Years. 

No less remarkable are the changes that sixty years have 
witnessed in the fabrication of iron and steel. When | 
first entered the business the plant of my employer consisted 
of a small blast furnace, a refinery forge or two, and a mill 
upon which were rolled iron bars for various purposes. After 
the pig iron had been refined in the furnace—a process some- 
what like that of puddling, it was rolled into muck bars 
This was then made up into bundles, reheated and rolled on 
a primitive form of bar mill. My first contribution to the 
efficiency of the plant was a plan to regulate the size of these 
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bundles so that they would produce a bar of the size and 
length desired and thus eliminate excessive waste from scrap 
as each piece was rolled. It was recognized as a discovery 
and Mr. Ward complimented me highly. 

New England Birthplace of Bar tron. 

The first bar iron was rolled in New England about 
1825, and the first puddling in this country was done in 
1835, both at the Boston Iron Works. The first successful 
American blast furnace of which there is a reliable record 
was built in the Ramapo Mountains in 1800 or a short time 
prior to that date. According to the Engineering Record, 
its ruins are stil! to be seen there. 

Compares Massive Machinery With Old Days. 

I occasionally go into the blooming mills at the Brier 
Hill plant, where we break down a steel ingot in less than 
a minute, and mentally compare the massive machinery in 
use is modern steel plants with the equipment of those days. 
Still we had achieved a good deal even then. The first 
successful rolling mill in this country was about as primitive 
compared with the equipment of sixty years ago as was the 
old Ward mill when compared with a modern rolling mill. 

Has Beneficent Effect on Human Happiness. 

The Pioneers started with nothing. We had at least 
something to work with. Both they and we of this genera- 
tion have made the best of our opportunities, and the result 
is the majestic industry which today stands without a rival 
in the efficiency of its processes, in the zeal of its operatives, 
and its far-reaching effect on human happiness and welfare. 

Gives Credit to High Degree of Enterprise. 

Much of this great progress has been undoubtedly due 
to the men who have been engaged in the iron and steel 
business. In justice they must be given credit with a degree 
of enterprise found in no other industry. They have been 
willing at all times to face ruin for the sake of adventure 
into new and more promising fields. They have rewarded 
courage, vision and genius as no other industry has rewarded 
these things. They have constantly looked forward to higher 
achievements, scorning the contentment that sometimes 
brings stagnation to a great industry. 

Tells of First Steel Rail Rolled in America. 

The first steel rail rolled in America from American 
steel was made at the North Chicago Rolling Mill on May 
Ytth, 1865, under the direction of William IF. Durfee, who 
had built the first successful Bessemer converter at Wyan- 
dotte. Stee! made in this converter was used in rolling the 
rail referred to. I was attending a meeting of the American 
[ron and Steel Institute in Chicago at the time and went 
with the party that visited the works to see the operation 
repeated the following day. Three rails were rolled on 
each occasion, and a part of one of them was cut off and 
sent to the meeting, where it naturally attracted much atten- 
tion. By 1890 more than 19,000,000 tons of steel rails had 
been rolled in this country, practically all of them from 
Bessemer steel. 

Ceaseless Efforts of Men Are Inspiring. 

To one who can recall the early years of iron and steel 
manufacture there is nothing more inspiring than the cease- 
less efforts of men engaged in the industry to find better 
and more economical methods of producing iron and steel. 
To this must be ascribed in large part the phenomenal ad- 
vances made in America, which has led the world in the 
perfection of metallurgical processes and the adaptation of 
mechanical appliances for these purposes. 

His Advice Sought by Law-Makers. 

I have had the honor to be consulted by the men who 
framed every tariff bill passed by a Republican Congress 
since 1875, and have endeavored to consult the framers of 
every Democratic tariff bill during the same period. In 
preparing data for this paper I came across a voluminous 
report on industrial conditions prepared in 1912 at the 
special request of William H. Taft, then President of the 
United States, for the use of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at work on the tariff changes contemplated at that 
time. ‘ 

This document, I noticed, had been submitted to M-. 
James A. Farrell and thoroughly endorsed by him, so it 
must have had some merit. You may rest assured that in 
these activities, whether they were solicited, or, as was 
sometimes the case, not over-enthusiastically received, I al- 
ways had in mind the welfare of the country through its 
industries, and that these did not suffer from anything I said 
or wrote upon the subject. 

Praises Crganization and Co-operation. 

Still more helpful was the influence of the organizations 
created and fostered by men of vision in the two industries. 
These men saw, long before it came to be generally realized, 
that the true basis of success in manufacturing enterprises 
was not so much unreasoning competition as sensible co- 
operation, and they early put their views into effect by the 
organization of such associations as the American Pig Iron 
Association and the Bessemer Pig Iron Association, both 
of which it was my privilege for many years to serve as 
President, The American Iron and Steel Association, and 
our own great Association, The American Iron and Steel 
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Institute. It would be hard for anyone to estimate what has 
been accomplished by these organizations toward the stimula- 
tion of progress and the conservation of resources in these 
two lines. 

Stee! Industry Leads in Welfare Work. 

Even those least friendly to the iron and steel interest, 
must acknowledge that they have led all others in this country 
in matter of advanced ideas along sociological lines. This 
has been practically true of The American Iron and Stee! 
Institute under the able administration of Judge Gary. We 
have been the first to realize the great truth that business 
success depends upon co-operation rather than upon compe- 
tition, a truth now generally admitted. We have been the 
most generous of all the industries in dividing with labor 
the rewards of business. We have led all other industries 
in the matter of safety, sanitation and welfare work, and 
we have done more than any others to establish in the public 
mind the fact that the interests of labor and capital are 
identical, the prosperity of one involving the prosperity of 
the other, and both owing to the public duties equal to those 
they owe to themseives 

Has Been Tutor and Friend to Many. 

It has been my privilege to enjoy the personal acquaint- 
ance and friendship of almost every man who has _ been 
prominent in the industry in this country, as well as man) 
of those who have achieved fame abroad. Among these ar 
many who have closed long and honorable careers, and man. 
who are still in the heyday of their usefulness, but, even more 
gratifying to me is the fact that in my experience it has 
been my pleasure to have in a certain sense, been tutor and 
friend to many young men who have since proven their 
ability and energy by reaching positions of high usefulness 
and reputation. 

I would like, also, to claim credit for our young friend, 
Charlie Schwab, but my old friend Carnegie got hold of him 
first, and Andy always knew a good thing when he found it 
Nevertheless, I wish to pay the compliment to Mr. Schwalh 
of saying that he could hardly have done very much better 
had he been educated at Brier Hill. He has built up in the 
Bethlehem Steel Company an institution which is a Krupp 
and a Creusot combined, with some advantages over both 
So long as we have young men coming on with the brains 
and energy of those who are to be found in the various 
iron and steel organizations, the future of these industrie, 
in America is safe, and the country is safe also. 

Iron and Steel Industry Shows Patriotism. 

It is as true today as it ever was that the civilization o' 
a people may be told by their progress in the use of iron an: 
steel, and I hope the time will never come when America 
will no longer lead all other nations in this respect. I hope 
also that the time will never come when men in our industry 
will show less public spirit or less patriotism than in tie 
past. In the present crisis of our national life we need the 
high purpose and the unselfish devotion to country that our 
members have shown. We need the courage and vision of 
Judge Gary, our Fresident, and we need the energy and 
ability of our younger manufacturers as never before. 


American Business Preserves Democracy. 


In 1916 I spent six weeks in France and England with 
the American Industrial Commission. Had not what | saw 
there been sufficient to impress upon me the importance of 
the American Jron and Steel Industries in the world’s 
struggle against despotism and scientific barbarism, the state- 
ments made to me by the leaders of the French and English 
people would have done so. Without the magnificent re- 
sources of our mines and mills the Allied cause would have 
been lost long ago. The genius, the energy, and the recti- 
tude of purpose that made possible the splendid industrial 
development of America have also made possible the preserva- 
tion of democracy. There can be no doubt whatever on 
this point. Our Government was not ready, but our mills 
were prepared. The biggest thing the Kaiser overlooke! 
in his calculations was the American Iron and Steel industry 

Are Called on to Make Sacrifices. 


It has been our great privilege, gentlemen of the Institute 
to render aid on behalf of the world in the supreme hour o! 
history. We are now called upon to make sacrifices in tlie 
same great cause recently brought more directly home to 
America, but scarcely more ours now than it was at thie 
beginning of the war. That we shall do so with energ) 
and devotion characteristic of our history and in keeping 
with our traditions I have not the slightest doubt. 


Urges Co-operation with Government. 

Aside from this duty to aid our cquntry in every way 
possible by the efficient operation of our properties and the 
ready co-operation with the Government already shown, our 
chief duty, as I see it, is to preserve the traditions and 
continue the splendid record of the industries in our care. 
There is still much to be done. The limit of advancement 
has not been reached. In the future lies opportunity 45 
great as that of the past. It must be grasped by younger 
men, for we older ones have reached the summit from vhich 
the prospect most alluring lies behind us. 
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MAKES LAST CALL FOR LIBERTY BOND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





As a representative of the sheet metal contractors 
of Milwaukee on a committee of men from the dif- 
ferent crafts, John Bogenberger, president of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Mil- 
waukee, issued a final call to the members of the As- 
sociation early in the week, urging them to give con- 
crete evidence of their patriotism by subscribing to 
the Second Liberty Loan. He impressed upon them 
the desirability of making a good showing, since all 
the other building trades had their Liberty Bond Com- 
mittees who were striving with might and main to out- 
do one another. 
unheeded, and as a result the sheet metal trade of Mil- 
waukee did commendable work in subscribing to the 


The president's appeal did not go 


great Second Liberty Loan. 
“*e- 


TO EXAMINE BLACK HILLS TIN DEPOSITS. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has ordered an 
examination of the tin deposits in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, as thorough as can be made before 
snows render further work impossible. They hope to 
determine if tin can be mined under present-day con- 
ditions of high-priced tin and improved milling meth- 
ods, and particular attention is to be given to the north- 
ern hills. The examination will be conducted by 
Thomas R. Barley and R. R. Horner, of the bureau's 
staff. 

suliliieastin 


CALLS CONVENTION COMMITTEE MEETING. 


Chairman Paul L. Biersach has addressed a letter 
to the members of the Convention Committee of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Mil 
waukee, announcing the third monthly meeting of the 
Committee which is to be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 7th, at the Builders’ & Traders’ Ix- 
change, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee. The Committee 
is in receipt of much correspondence, and is actively 
at work arranging plans for the 1918 convention of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractots, 
which is to be held in Milwaukee. 

citaliiemiemminnen 
ALLOWS REDUCTION IN INSURANCE ON 
BUILDINGS WITH METAL ROOFS. 


The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Toncan Metal, call the attention of 
sheet metal contractors to the fact that the Mutual 
lire Prevention Bureau of Oxford, Michigan, allows 
a reduction of 70 cents in the basis rate per thousand 
on buildings with sheet metal instead of ordinary shin- 
gle roofing. The reason cited is that with sheets it is 
possible to come down over the eaves, under the cor- 
nice and connect with the metal siding, making both 
i fire-resisting and a lightning proof covering. Here 
is an argument for sheet metal roofing and _ siding 
that will be a strong factor in securing contracts. Full 
details of Toncan Metal roofing, siding and other 
Products will be gladly sent upon request. 
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REGISTERS ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 


Lester R. Wellman, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to 


riedley-Voshardt Company, Chicago, Illinois, has 


51,404 





been granted United States registration on the orna 
mental design for a plate for lighting fixture, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, under num 
ber 51,404. The 
claim was filed August 24, 1917, under the serial num 


The term of patent is seven years. 


ber of 188, 179). 


“e- 


LEARN TO LIKE YOUR WORK. 


(One must like work to get along with it. If you 
do not already possess this asset, cultivate it for your 


mental attitude has much to do with your future suc 


cess. Learn to like your work and you will be happy. 
a 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Domestic Chinaware 
Krom Wilson and Lindsay, First National Lank Uuildine, 


Oakland, California 

Can you tell us who manufactures domestic china 
ware ? 

\ns. 
erpool, Ohio; Warwick China Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Wellsville China Company, Wellsville, 
()hio; 


pool, Ohio. 


C. C, Thompson, Pottery Company, East Liv 


and West End Pottery Company, East Liver- 


Dog Crates. 
From Dowling-Schultz Hardware Company, Danville, [linois 
Kindly let us know who manufactures dog crates 
for shipping hunting dogs. 
Ans.—A. Backus, Jr. and Sons, 
West, Detroit, Michigan. 
H. Pieper Shot Gun. 
From W. J. Bunn, 744 Bluff Street, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Will you please tell me who makes the H. Pieper 
Shot Gun? 


Ans. 


505 ort Street 


This shot gun is imported and is handled in 


this country by H. Werlemann and Company, New 
York City. 
Sanitair Pipeless Heater. 

From Henning Brothers, 3922 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, [li 

Nnois. 

Kindly advise who makes the Sanitair Pipeless 
Warm Air I leater. 

\ns.—-Standard School Heater Company, 438 West 
()ntario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Glassware. 

From Wilson and Lindsay, lirst National Bank Building 


Oakland, California 

We would like to know who manufactures glass 
ware, such as milk and syrup pitchers and jugs, ete. 

Ans. 
ington, Pennsylvania; Jefferson Glass Company, Fol 
West (;lass 


Lancaster, Ohio: and Seneca Glass \Vorks, 


Duncan and Miller Glass Company, Wash 


lansbee, Virginia; Lancaste1 Company, 


Morgan 
town, West Virginia. 
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Stove Manufacturers in Cleveland. 
From F. C. Tuttle, 1832 Houston Avenue, Kansas City, Mis- 
sour, 

Please give me the names and addresses of all the 
stove manufacturers in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ans.—American Range and Foundry Company, 312 
Union Avenue; Born Steel Range Company ; Cham- 
pion Stove Company, 4001 West 25th Street; Cleve- 
land Co-Operative Stove Company, 2323 East 67th 
Street; Dangler Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company; 5017 Perkins Avenue; New Process 
Stove Company, Division American Stove Company, 
4415 Perkins Avenue; Ohio Foundry Company, East 
71st and Stanton Streets; Reliable Stove Company, 
1787 East goth Street; Republic Stove and Manufac- 
turing Company; Superior Foundry Company; and 
Tinnerman Stove and Range Company, 2038 Fulton 
Road, all of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hickory Wood Mallets. 
From Merchant and Evans Company, 24th and Jefferson 
Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Will you please advise us who manufactures hickory 
wood mallets ? 

Ans.—Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut; R. Bliss Manufacturing Company, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Narragansett Machine 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island; and C. Prouty 
and Company, Eldred, Pennsylvania. 

Lupton Steel Window Sash. 
From the North Shore Hardware Company, 618 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Kindly advise us who makes the Lupton Steel Win- 
dow Sash. 

Ans.—David Lupton’s Sons Company, Allegheny 
and Tulip Avenues, Phadadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Eclipse Bread Mixer. 
From E. W. Hesselschwerdt, Philo, Illinois. 

Please tell me who makes the Eclipse Bread Mixer. 

Ans.—Manning, Bowman and Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

Table for Determining Size of Warm Air Heater. 
From the Roell Hardware Company, Minot, North Dakota. 

Will you kindly give us a table for determining 

size of warm air heaters for dwellings, stores, etc ? 


Ans.— 
Total exposure 


Average diam- Corresponding in square feet 
eter of fire pot area in to which heater 
in inches. square feet. is adapted. 
18 1.77 1,110 
20 2.18 1,370 
22 2.04 1,655 
24 3-14 1,970 
20 3.09 2,310 
28 4.27 2,080 
30 4.91 3,080 
32 5.58 . 3,500 


In exposed locations add from 10 to 15 per cent, 
according to the conditions, to the actual exposure of 
the house, and select a heater with a rating correspond- 
ing most nearly to the correct exposure. 

In this table no allowance has been made for the 
higher efficiency of the smaller sizes, due to their 
greater ratio of heating surface. It has been assumed 
that this advantage is to a great extent offset by. the 
more rapid combustion common in large heaters and 
by the better care they generally receive. 











How to Figure Radiation for Hot Water. 
From H. J. Ahrend, Republic, Washington. 
Kindly advise how to figure radiation for hot water. 


Ans.—First figure cubic contents of the room, the 
exposed wall area and then the glass surface in cubic 
feet. Then allow one foot of radiation for every 200 
cubic feet of space in the room, Gne foot of radiation 
for every 20 square feet of exposed wall area and one 
square foot of radiation for every two square feet of 
glass surface. For second floor rooms, add 10 per 


cent. 
Wood Soldering Copper Handles. 
From Merchant and Evans Company, 24th and Jefferso: 
Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Can you advise us who manufactures wood solder- 


ing copper handles ? 

Ans.—Baker, McMillen Company, Akron, Ohio; 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Company, Grove Hall Sta 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts ; Piqua Handle and Manu- 
facturing Company, Piqua, Ohio; and H. A. Stiles and 
Company, 93 Oliver Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ash Sifter. 


rom Denkman and Herms, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Will you please tell us who manufactures the ash 


sifter similar to the sketch enclosed ? 
Ans.—Quirk Manufacturing Company, 720 Kin- 
nickinnic Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


; a ee Scrap Material. — ; 
from A. E. Collier, 413 Union Street, Kokomo, Indiana. 


I would like to know of a manufacturer of stove 
pipe or light metal goods of any kind, who would have 
scrap material that could be cut up in sizes 4% inches 
long by 1% inches wide. I would like five tons of this 
kind of material. 

Ans.—Ferdinand Dieckman Company, P. O. Station 
B, Cincinnati, Ohio; Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
pany, 118 South Clinton Street, Chicago; Gerock 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 1227 South Van- 
derventer Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Hemp and 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; fF. Meyer and Brother 
Company, 1311 South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois; 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 113 East 
‘ort Street, Detroit, Michigan; and Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

~o- 


ITEMS. 


The Decorated Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York, has drawn plans 
for a four story extension to cost $5,000. 

The Nicholas Sabo Company, 46 Manhattan Street, 
New York City, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 to engage in the sheet metal business. 
The incorporators are N. and A. A. Sabo and L. W. 
sowen. 

The newly-organized Cleveland Brass & Copper 
Mills, Incorporated, Cleveland, Ohio, has started regu- 
lar production at its plant, where brass, copper and 
bronze sheets and rods will be the chief items manu- 
factured. 

The branch office which the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, recently estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., will be in charge of W. 
B. Blower, who has been appointed sales agent. He 
will be assisted by H. E. Richardson who has been 
transferred from the Philadelphia office of the Com- 


pany. 
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1,242,848. Permutation-Lock. 
Filed Apr. 6, 1914. 
1,242,867. Clothes-Line Support. Everett E. 
Grundy Center, Iowa. Filed May 16, 1917. 

1,242,876. Milk-Can. John B. Watson, 
Filed June 4, 1914. 


, 1.243.606 


Paul Pale, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
Robinson, 


Becket, Mass. 


1,242,924. Double-Headed Nail. William Arthur Col- 
lings, Kansas City, Mo. Filed July 1, 1916. 

1,242,933. Tool-Driver. Warren F. Fraser, Dorchester, 
Mass. Filed Dec. 8, 1914. 


_ 1,242,943. Window-Lock. United S. Jackson, Copper- 
field, Oreg. Filed Aug. 22, 1916. 


1,242,992. Air-Heating Furnace. 3ert S. Sheridan, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Dec. 20, 1916. 

1,243,008. Animal-Trap. Sam Taylor, Morganton, N. 
C. Filed Apr. 14, 1916. 

1,243,016. Lock. Henry G. Voight, New Britain, Conn., 
assignor to Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. Filed 
May 4, 1916. 

1,243,044. Gas-Burner Attachment. Robert B. Cool, 


Lancaster, Ohio. Filed Nov. &, 1916. 
_ 1,243,088. Animal Trap. Antoni Mazurek, Detroit, Mich. 
Filed Apr. 2, 1917. 


1,243,097. Stropping Device. Daniel B. Perkins, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Filed Apr. 9, 1917. 

1,243,115. Door-Fastening Means. Edward J. Shur, New 
Orleans, La. Filed Feb. 27, 1917. 

1,243,119. Sanitary Eaves-Trough. Charles W. Wicks, 


Neponset, Ill. 
1,243,120. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Filed Oct. 11, 1915. 
Trigger Mechanism. 
Filed June 18, 1917. 
_ 1,243,246. Ventilator. George F. 
Mich. Filed Apr. 21, 1916. 
_ 1,243,155. Long-Range Shotgun-Cartridge. 
Gerhardt, Lorah, Iowa. Filed Nov. 22, 1916. 
_ 1,243,194. Oil-Burner. Curtis C. Lillibridge, Hutchinson, 
Kans. Filed Feb. 8, 1917. 
1,243,216. Clothes-Rack. 
Ill. Filed Feb, 1, 1917. 
1,243,278. Milk-Can Handle. 
bury, Conn. Filed Mar. 12, 1917. 


Elzy R. Williams, St. 


Dickerson, Detroit, 


Louis P. 


James W. Price, Champaign, 


Philip L. Frazier, Rock- 
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1,243,310. Tool-Handle. Zeno Littman, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Ze-Litt Manufacturing Company, a Corporation 
of New York. Filed Dec. 1, 1915. 

1,243,343. Combination-Tool. James H. Roberts, Charles 
ton, S. C. Filed Oct. 13, 1916. 

1,243,350. Safety 
Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 

1,243,391. Fishing-Bait. 
Filed Dec. 22, 1913. 

1,243,412. Electric 
cago, assignor to D. C. 
Filed Jan. 15, 1917. 

1,243,413. Washing-Machine. Riccardo Isobabella and 
Francesco Lombardi, New York, N. Y., assignors of one- 
third to Max Feder, New York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 25, 1916. 

1,243,428. Mouse-Trap. William A Balti- 
more, Md. Filed Sept. 9, 1916 

1,243,433. Door-Lock. William A 
Filed Aug. 30, 1915. 


Device for Door-Locks 
Filed Jan, 2, 1917. 
James L. Donaly, Newark, N. J 


Harry C, 


Sad-Iron. Davydd C. Hughes, Chi- 
Hughes & Company, Chicago, III. 


Koneman, 


Lurie, Chicago, Ill. 


1,243,540. Shears. Hugh W. Miller, Princeton, Ind 
Filed Nov. 1, 1916. 

1,243,548. Sliding-Door Lock. Jacob Pearson, Minne 
apolis, Minn. Filed July 29, 1916 

1,243,551. Washing-Machine \ugust ( Prechel, Cot 


tonwood, Minn., assignor of one-half to Theodore B. Seifert, 
Cottonwood, Minn. Filed Feb. 16, 1917 

1,243,563. Clothes-Boiler John Skagen, 
Filed Jan. 30, 1917. 

1,243,575. Hinge-Fixture 
Spartanburg, S. C. Filed Mar 
1,243,588. Animal-Trap 

Filed Mar. 30, 1917. 


Fenton, lowa 


John 


24, 1916 
Byron G. Burns, 


Wilson 


\lexander, 


Calexico, Cal 


1.243.596. Door-Latch George Henry Elwell, Boston, 
Mass. Filed Sept. 27, 1915. 

1,243,605. Portable Baking-Oven. Percy Howell, Port 
land, Oreg. Filed Dec. 29, 1916 

1,243,618. Door-Securing Device Jame P. Mackay, 


New York, N. Y. 

1,243,667. Screw-Driver 
signor of one-half to H. R 
Filed Feb. 26, 1917 


Filed May 24, 1916 
Reid Ard, 


Van Deventer, 


Sumter, S. C., as- 
Sumter, S. C. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








REPORT THAT GOVERNMENT WILL ALLOW 
TRADE TO SET STEEL PRICES. 


A report emanating from Washington states that 
the Government intends to allow representatives of 
the steels companies to fix the prices at which the vari- 
ous finished products are to be sold, instead of having 
the War Industries Board set a price for each product. 
The understanding is that the prices agreed upon by 
the trade will receive the sanction of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 
Board, which bears out the belief that a modification 
in the government policy has taken definite shape and 
that the industry is expected literally to adjust prices 


No new prices have been named by the 


on even major commodities, 

The question of prices was one of the chief topics 
at the meeting of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in Cincinnati on Friday, October 26th, and the 
Committee of the Institute at Washington a few days 
ago made public a lengthy explanation of recently-an- 
nounced prices on iron and steel products, with extra 
lists and differentials. This, it is said, will afford a 
practical sales basis for the various commodities for 
which the trade has waited, and will more than likely 
inaugurate a considerable buying movement. 

Much doubt has been aroused in the trade as to the 
purpose of a formal request made by the lederal 
Trade Commission to iron and steel producers for 
complete information regarding their contracts for 
raw materials during the nine months dating from Oc- 
tober 29th, and their obligations for the sale of their 
product up to July, 1918. The latter orders are to be 
classed according to whether they were placed by the 
United States Government, or are for ordinary do- 
mestic or export purposes. Expressions of opinion at 
the same time are being solicited as to what would 
happen if prior, bona fide contracts for material bought 
were to be cancelled. The general under- 
standing from the beginning of the price regulation 
has been that all contracts and uncompleted contracts 
on producers’ books would not be disturbed and that 


or sok 


the fixed prices would not be retroactive. 

The tonnage of finished steel in the open market is 
still limited, although offers are increasing, and either 
regular customers or attractive bids are receiving the 
preference. In the pig iron market, the official adop- 
tion of grade differentials is still deferred, and pro- 
ducers are quoting more freely the price of $33.00 
base, subject to differentials to be determined later. 
The general sales of pig iron are considerable, and 
buying has continued as rapidly as furnaces have been 
willing to take orders. 

STEEL. 

During the past week business was unusually light 

with steel makers in the Chicago district, and govern- 





ment tonnage was placed in considerably less volume 
than in the preceding weeks. The lull, however, is re- 
garded as temporary, as a movement to place large 
tonnages shortly is known to be under way. Western 
mills have within the past few days received some 
government business on steel plates, and private con- 
sumers are continuing to seek further material. They 
are willing to pay premiums for prompt delivery but 
are unable to place their business in the face of govy- 
ernment demands. Most builders in the Chicago dis 
trict who had expected to proceed with their projects 
when the lower prices were fixed by the Government 
have been discouraged by the inability to obtain struc 
tural shapes. Some sfhall lots, however, can be placed 
directly with fabricators who have sufficient stock on 
hand, and in this way some constructive work is being 
pushed, which had been held up previously by high 
prices. 

It is apparent that the price fixing on mill steel has 
caused all Chicago warehouses to come to the same 
basis, and to remove a spread in quotations on some 
products. Up until about ten days ago, plates were 
quoted by different stores in Chicago at 7 to 10 cents, 
but the higher quotation has now disappeared, all sell- 
ers now quoting plates at 7 cents. As yet, no informa- 
tion is available as to whether the Government will 
announce warehouse steel prices, and business is being 
conducted on the old plan. The demand for material 
from warehouses is strong, especially in view of the 
fact that mills are unable to make prompt deliveries. 

COPPER. 

The Copper Producers Committee during the week 
has been steadily engaged in devising plans for distri- 
bution, and thus far has arranged that October deliv- 
eries on practically all the old contracts be com- 


pleted early in November. It is expected that 
when the old contracts for the last quarter of 
this year are filled, copper producers will have 


a clean slate with which to start the new year at 
the fixed price of 23% cents, as little metal was sold 
beyond the first of the year, prior to the price fixing. 

Consumers who are not covered by contracts for 
the present continue sorely in need of copper and ap- 
pear willing to pay premium prices. The embargo on 
shipments of copper to neutral nations is considered of 
great benefit to the situation, as more metal will be 
available for domestic use. It is virtually impossible 
for the export trade to secure licenses for foreign ship- 
ment exclusive of consignments to the Allies. 


TIN. 

There was a weaker tone in the London market on 
tin during the week but this failed to influence the do- 
mestic market which kept firm and steady, sellers hold- 
ing spot tin at 6154 cents. The strong tone in the mar- 
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ket is resulting from the scarcity, of offerings in spot 
tin, and the consequent eager absorption of all arrivals. 
Banca spot tin is also much firmer and hard to buy un- 
der 60 cents. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
prices on tin one cent a pound, the new quotations 


being: Pig tin, 69 cents and Bar tin, 70 cents. 


LEAD. 
The leading interest reduced its lead quotation twice 
during the past week, first from 7 to 6% cents, and 


<14 cents, New York, with the usual differ- 


then to 5% 
entials for other points. 
many producers are complaining of no profits at 
the present the great 
prices, the demand for lead has not been stimulated, 
and supplies seem to be larger than requirements. 
Outside sellers still are leading the market, quoting 6% 
cents, St. Louis, for Prompt and October shipment 


Lead ore is also lower, and 


prices. Despite 


and 6 cents for November. Chicago warehouses have 
The decline is $1.50 


Amer- 


sharply decreased prices on lead. 
per hundred pounds, new quotations being: 
ican pig, $6.00 and Bar, $6.50. 


SOLDER. 
Chicago warehouses have decreased solder prices 
4 of a cent per pound, the new quotations being: 


XXX Guaranteed, 4% & 4%, 36% cents; Commercial, 
VY & Ye, 34% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’ 32% cents. 


SPELTER. 

No change in spelter quotations was noted during 
the week, although the market continued dull and only 
demands on urgent needs were quoted. The market 
is almost barren of inquiry, and no signs are seen of 
further government inquiry, although little has been 
bought for some time. Prime Western spelter is 
quoted at 77% to 8 cents, St. Louis for Prompt and 
October shipments; 8 to 84 cents for November and 
84 to 8'4 cents for December. As in the case of 
lead, zinc ore has dropped in price and producers are 
complaining of no profits. 


SHEETS. 

Quotations on steel sheets in the Chicago district 
have become decidedly weaker in view of the fact that 
the announcement of government prices is expected 
daily. At. present, 28 gauge black sheets are quotable 
at 6.22 to 7.22 cents; 10 gauge blue annealed sheets at 
5.72 to 6.22 cents; and 28 gauge galvanized sheets at 
72 to 8.22 cents; all Chicago mill. The expectation 
is that the announced figures will be somewhat under 
these prices, and the market is apparently preparing 
Ware- 


houses in Chicago continued the decrease in sheet 


itself for the new figures when they are ready. 


prices during the week, and the following declines 


Were announced: [Blue annealed sheets fell $1.50 per 
at $8.00 ; 


50 cents 


hundred pounds, 10 gauge now being quoted 
one pass cold rolled black sheets dropped 
per hundred pounds, the new quotation for 28 gauge 
being $8.50. Galvanized sheets were also decreased 
59 cents per hundred pounds, the new quotations for 


28 gauge being $10.00. 


WIRE PRODUCTS. 


Advances of from $2.00 to $10.00 per ton have been 
put into effect by certain makers of wire and wire 
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products whose schedules have been below the maxi- 
mum prices in those lines. The new quotations have 
been adopted in order to conform more nearly with 
the probable level of the government's schedule in wire 
products which will soon be officially announced. Un- 
der the new schedule iron nails to jobbers are quoted 
at $3.50, Pittsburgh, per keg, an advance of $6.00 per 
ton; plain fence wire at $3.25, Pittsburgh, an advance 
of $2.00 per ton; manufacturing wire at $3.45, Pitts- 
burgh, an advance of $4.00 per ton; and barbed wire 
and staples at $3.65, an advance of $6.00 per ton, with 
70 cents for galvanizing. The leading wire maker has 
approached the means between two general wire levels 
which long have obtained, quoting $3.50 on nails, or 
30 cents nearer the $4.00 basis of other mills. 


TIN PLATE. 

In the tin plate market, makers are well booked 
ahead and are looking for new business. A large 
transaction was noted during the week at $10.00, and 
almost all the tonnage that is being taken by makers 
the the 


leading interest is not accepting any new business to 


comes from stocks. In Pittsburgh district 


speak of, and is operating heavily on government or 


ders. Inquiries from foreign buyers were noted, but 
export business was placed. At the request of the 
ood Adminstration, manufacturers will not open 


their books until after November tst, and it is believed 
that the government price for tin plate will be made 
known at about that time. 


OLD METALS. 

The scrap market is drifting, and this condition 1s 
accentuated by the expectation that maximum prices 
on scrap will be announced shortly. Quotations on 
some grades are lower, but the decline seems to have 
almost reached its low point. Wholesale dealers’ quo 
tations in the Chicago district, which may be consid 
ered nominal, are as follows: Qld steel axles, $39.00 
to $40.00; old iron axles, $40.00 to $41.00; steel 
springs, $34.00 to $35.00; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$29.00 to $30.00; Number 1 cast iron, $19.00 to $20.00, 


all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous meta!s are as fol 


lows, per pound: Light copper, 184 cents; light 
brass, 11 cents; lead, 4'4 cents; zinc, 5 cents: cast 
aluminum, 15 cents. 

PIG IRON. 


The Chicago district has had a more active inquiry 
for various grades of pig iron during the weck, nota 


bly basic and malleable. Prior to this week the in 


quiry had not been resultful, but the present inquiry 
was more successful and some tonnage was placed, 
This sale of malleable is understood to have been at 


$33.50, furnace, the differential of cents above 


50 


foundry quotation being subject to revision if neces 


sary. Inquiry for foundry iron is not as active as tor 
malleable while Southern furnaces apparently are not 
willing to sell further iron, representatives in the Chi 
cago market being unable to place contracts as a re 
sult of inquiries. Lake Superior charcoal makers 


continue to quote $35.50, furnace, but due to the sold 
up conditions of the market, the tonnage moving even 


at this figure, is small. 
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COKE PLATES. 





BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED 
No. 16........++.-per 100 Iba.$ 9 
eeeeee per 1001bs. 
No. 22-24.........+-per 1001 bs. 
No. 26.....+..+++++-per 1001 bs. 
oeeeeeeeper 1001 bs. 
seees oeeeeeeeper 1001 bs. 10 00 
--Der 100 lbs. 10 50 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 

«++ per 1001 bs.$10 30 
eevccees «+++ per 1001 bs. 10 35 
No. 27.....+++++++ per 1001 bs. 10 40 
per 100lbs. 10 50 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Wood's Smooth No. 28. . 
No 22- 24. socoe 9 OO 
No 25-26...... 9 60 
Me. BFeccccccee 9 6S 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $13 00 


XXX Guaranteed 4 & $. -perlb. 36}c 
Commercial § & $ 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 


Ten Slabs. ccccccccccccccccsccess 





CasBlote......... - -$22 ANVILS. 
Less than Cask iote..$22 50 to $23 ~: Leeann 70 to 80 lbs...... Siopertb.| Se Sonal Lape 


Copper sheet, base 


ccccccescccccs dee ‘Board and Paper, up 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
semen containing Western Hardware and Metal aanee corrected ‘weekly, 





is the only 


























| ; _ LEAD. AUGERS. 
| American Pig.»+.--++1-+++ +++ 56 30 | Boring Machine....... 0% Cardet a 
veners I NB... - sere ceceeveceeness NES No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 10 
| Sheet. Carpenter's Mihwcccccccccece 50&10% a 18 Spring Wire coppered. | 49 
Pull coils. . . per 100 1bs.$10 25 No. 110 
Ce GIS .ccvcaes per 100 Ibs. 10 50 | poyjow, Egg. Per doz 
B a saad ’ No. 
TIN. Seearas, 340.3... “Der ane 30 00 No. 102 33° 
Pig tin........++++++ Dee Ib. 69c No. 150 © hotel. 2 10 
hahaa tabRR 70c No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. 2 10 
| Post Hole. No is 7 se 
Diswslt, 6 nm aS per a? 3 50' No. 4 50 
wan’s Post Hole and Well... Ncts. 
HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 00 : 
enauen 
| Ship. PE vcdudnereadteeducess 40%, 
ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw...15% | Hand. : 
Carpemters’. Snell's 15% lll 10 12 
PIUMBS...++eeeeeereeeeeeeeed5SZ% Per doz. .$8 00 9 00 10 00 1275 
Coopers’. , AWLS. Moulders’, I 
teense coccccsone SD | Brad. 12-inch 15 00 
sesevccceececececeeoel No. 3 Handled....... r doz. $0 50 
Ratlroa4. No. 1050 Handled... 1 0S 
DIR, ccccccccscesesconsoenee Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
po eesaventvesscees 00 | Call, 
AMMUNITION. Patent asst’d, 1 to-4 85 Sat Nickeled oats —_— 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. | darness. | Cow. 
e. no Weterpecet, 1-108......32 | (a 100s ON, fx occawaataweudae % 
PITTITI TTT 32 ie ata Sl SE kb:0snSuisnneesdaecs 35% 
Sunket REISE ia ai 
Shells, Loaded— g. Now Departure A on 
Loaded with Bleck Powder.....32%| ‘shouldered.......... 60/ Rotary, ees OF 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder 32, | Patent.........seee. 75 “in. pew Copper oon i 5 00 
heoecccepecese ‘0 | 3 -in. oO 1 7 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell... 5 $0 
high 950000506 006088 32% | Scratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
Winchester: | No. 1 handled....... pe 65 | frand 
| No. IS, socket han'id. “ 1 35 : 
Smokelese Repeater Grade. .... 32% | . ‘ Hand Bells, 
Smokeless Leader Grade...... 3547 No.7 Stanley........ oo) See 7 
30| Black Powder........++s++++32% | Nickel Plated... 000007: 10% 
Sly. M.C. | AXES. Bilver Chime. 222222. 01001010% 
y CAtBecccccccece - _— 33% | Boy's Handled. Miscellaneous. 
Trt ccccccccccccceescett | SRGNER.<ccccccceced 9 00 | Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
| Broad. |Parm, Ibs... 40 75 100 
Gun Wads—per 1000 ; \Each....... 2 25 3°00 4 5 50 
Winchester 7-8 gauge.........$2 25, Plumbs, West, Pat....... $53" 0] a - 
ee 9-10 gauge. .. seeecees 194 « — Firemen’s (handied), 
@auge.....-- Each| ee Ae oe per doz. $19 0| Stanley’ 3, rosewood ‘to ee 
DuPont's Sporting. kegs. . ... n 28) |staniey’s iron handle Nets 
“ “ kena... 3 10| Single Bitted (handled). 
DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib.. a 56| Warren Silver Steel 
ee 32 bf sat yd Finished........ , BINDING, OILCLOTH 
“ “ — cz 9 “eS 
oe Smokeless ame. . 435 Pesfoct Premier, Forest Clipper 12 25 Flas TEETEPELEPETELEL TL 5 45d 
it) egs.. 22 00 ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
x 11 25 | Bence, Cbs 40 cenenasiesen 70&10% 
na a brew } bo —_ — — bendies). oc| Auger 
arren Silver Steel..... cove ~ 
L. & > Orange, Extra Sporting | ..| Warren Blue Finished 50} Jenning’s Pattern ted 
Svesovenssceeess | Rough Rider.........+0+0++ 00| Ford's Car and Machine is 
L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting | “Sea aaa 30 
RS HCE: 5 40) a a 
L. & R. Orava Extra Sporting oes! | Double Bitted (without handles). a ons 
L.&R. won Sates Sporting SReae Cees 5 ho , = . 14 75) — ” ist. $22 $0. q 3 
aes BS sag ~ - . ox +. * . 56) ues - aw cccccce 4) 2 ara 35&10% 
range, Extra rt | ec er...... y i tt 
Seapets = | Tamndseths | “Re! Se Ser mm 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 34 to 44 he. yi Center 10% 
" eae ae — ress 2 ic” 5 the efvence 50c. a eas REESE SLSR EARS ETS OPES 
eae 43 50 oe ee ao Countereiah. 
Hercules "‘E.C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 oie. 38 e Saapee. 2 40 
Hercules“*E.C.,"" $-kegs....... 11 25 BAGS, “* ‘—~ American Snailhead.. 1 10 
oer “Infallible,” 25 can Peunds 25 ay : 4 
minded waindednks 22 CO a aesn** % 
eee “Infallible,"' 10 can ow — rss 0 ‘ 50 ' “0 : = “rs Fiat 30 
Hercules "B.C." }-kegs. Dowell 
wee * and “‘Infallible’’ 1 SARE, CES. | ‘Ruseell Jennings 30% 
| Reine RES 
Pt les W. W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, oo peoce ecoccceccces eecce tae 
Aercules ‘Lighting Rifle, et ee Oe i % 
meee “ rs. sopcaseongaass 1 25 BARS, CROW. | German « 80 
a 5 
canisters ‘ st a cna a 1 25 |Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 } — 15% 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 ountersink 1 
Hercules - a woetenteei 
Césttctcsseess: 26 BASKETS. | Reamer. 
‘Clothes. cnaing’s Somes : 4 
eecccces per doz. 10 oe American Octagon. . 1 75 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... Mw ottees il 
ASBESTOS. a ere 13 50 Sovew Driver. 
to ry”. .17cper Ib, Galvanized Iron. 1$ bus) No. 7 Common.... 7s 
Thicker...18cperlb. Per doz.............$19.50 21 SC. No.1 Triumph...... 125 




















